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Editorial 


STONEWALLS  helps  to  keep  alive  the  human  interest  parts  of  the  past  that  so  many 
enjoy  reading  about  and  otherwise  might  be  lost  if  it  were  not  for  the  people  who  contribute 
to  this  magazine.  Both  the  young  and  the  old  must  be  given  credit  for  keeping  this  publica- 
tion alive. 

Some  may  think  that  people  who  have  a  love  for  old  things,  have  an  interest  in  local 
history  or  are  a  bug  on  genealogy  dwell  too  much  in  the  past.  Not  so . . .  We  may  not  realize  it 
but  we  are  all  guilty  at  one  time  or  another  in  looking  back  in  time  and  reminiscing.  How  else 
would  our  history  have  been  written  ? 

Thanks  to  people  like  Ellie  Lazarus  and  her  ambition  to  fulfill  a  dream,  we  are  reaping  a 
harvest  in  enjoying  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  so  many  who  have  "taken  their  pen  in 
hand"  to  share  a  part  of  their  lives  with  all  of  us. 
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I  Remember 

by  Doris  W.  Hayden 


The  old  schoolhouse  on  the  town  common 
(built  in  1845,  not  in  1759  as  stated  by  the 
plaque )  is  a  landmark  in  the  center  of  Bland  - 
ford.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  eastern  ap- 
proach as  soon  as  one  tops  the  last  rise  to 
Main  Street.  Unlike  other  district  schools 
which  formerly  dotted  the  town,  this  is  a 
two  story  building  and  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  it  contained  two  schoolrooms,  a 
selectmen's  office,  a  book  room,  a  storage 
area  for  wood  and  a  vestibule  where  one 
hung  outer  garments. 

The  upper  story  was  also  used  as  a 
Grange  Hall  at  the  time,  so  the  desks  were 
mounted  on  moveable  platforms  made  of 
two  or  three  long  boards,  cleated  together. 
These  could  then  be  moved  to  the  side  of  the 
room  when  they  met.  We  were  often  annoyed 
to  find  that  someone  had  opened  the  desks 
and  disarranged  the  books  and  papers 
after  one  of  the  meetings .  Before  this  time  I 
believe  tables  were  used,  around  which  the 
pupils  sat. 

Heat  in  the  school  rooms  was  provided 
by  stoves  of  the  type  now  called  "  school - 
house ' '  stoves .  The  teacher  took  care  of  the 
fires,  aided  by  the  boys  as  required.  These 
stoves  were  long  and  had  flat  tops  which 
were  fine  for  toasting  sandwiches  if  we  de- 
sired. On  very  cold  days,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  huddle  around  the  stoves  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  plumbing  in  the  school - 
house.  For  drinking  water,  we  depended  on 
the  big  boys  to  bring  up  a  pail  full  from  a 


nearby  well.  A  common  dipper  rested  in 
this  and  was  used  by  all.  However,  we  were 
not  to  return  unused  water  to  the  pail  when 
we  drank .  But  the  dipper  was  returned  to 
its  former  place!  Finally  the  school  com- 
mittee, one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Percy  Shurt- 
leff,  took  a  great  step  forward  in  the  in- 
terests of  sanitation.  It  was  decreed  that 
each  pupil  should  provide  his  own  cup  with 
a  handle.  Each  had  a  hook  to  hang  it  on. 
From  then  on  the  dipper  was  presumably 
used  only  for  dipping  water  into  the  cups. 

My  introduction  to  school  was  in  West- 
field,  where  I  attended  the  Franklin  Street 
School  through  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 
I  started  second  grade  there,  but  transferred 
to  Blandford  when  my  father  purchased  a 
new  home  of  Franklin  Wyman  in  1909.  It 
was  on  Birch  Hill  Road  in  Blandford. 

The  first  four  grades  in  District  #  1  were 
taught  in  the  downstairs  room.  There  was 
probably  seating  room  for  20  -25  pupils .  My 
first  seat -mate  was  Gladys  Nye,  because 
the  desks  were  double.  The  seats  were 
hinged  and  were  wonderful  nutcrackers  for 
pig  walnuts  when  inserted  there  and  the 
seat  brought  down  suddenly  as  one  sat. 

I  remember  vividly  a  circle,  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  and  divided  into  various  sized 
pie  shapes,  each  colored  brightly  in  red, 
green,  yellow  and  violet.  At  the  time,  I 
could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  circle, 
but  later  found  it  was  an  introduction  to 
fractions . 

Our  teacher  was  a  gray -haired  woman 
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named  Luella  Smith .  We  knew  she  had  eyes 
in  the  back  of  her  head  because  she  was  in- 
variably aware  of  any  untoward  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  even  though  writ- 
ing on  the  blackboard .  Her  big  home-made 
desk  had  ample  room  beneath  it  for  the  dis  - 
cipline  of  "sitting  under  the  desk"  -  a 
terrible  punishment.  I  do  not  remember 
Miss  Smith  as  an  individual  very  much .  She 
was  "teacher"  and  no  more  at  that  age. 

I  returned  to  Westfield  for  a  time  to  stay 
with  my  Uncle  Frank  and  Aunt  Inda  and 
attended  third  grade  in  the  Normal  Training 
School  on  Washington  Street.  On  coming 
back  to  Blandford,  I  had  Mabel  Nye,  a 
Blandford-born  teacher.  She  became  ill, 
and  Flora  Hall,  another  Blandfordite,  took 
her  place .  She  was  experienced ,  and  I  know 
she  gave  us  excellent  training.  Elizabeth 
Kempton  and  Irene  Hadley  were  my  last 
teachers  in  the  lower  room. 

Miss  Sarah  Jones  held  forth  in  the  upper 
room  over  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  She  was  my  last  teacher  in 
Blandford  and  I  learned  much  from  her. 
She  was  a  flower  lover,  as  Miss  Hall  was  a 
bird  watcher.  Miss  Jones  had  a  contest  to 
see  who  could  bring  in  the  greatest  number 
of  wild  flowers.  We  came  to  school  clutch- 
ing a  handful  of  rather  wilted  flowers  each 
day.  It  was  good  training  in  observation, 
for  many  of  these  could  have  been  passed 
by  without  thought.  In  later  years,  I  found 
a  big  thrill  in  discovering  delicate  wild- 
flowers,  a  clump  of  yellow  lady  slippers, 
purple  fringed  orchids  in  a  swamp,  and  the 
glowing  cardinal  flower. 

The  day  Miss  Hope  Whittlesey  came  was  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  week  for  me.  She  was 
the  drawing  teacher  and  I  remember  the 
day  she  introduced  us  to  related  curves.  I 
was  fascinated  with  the  lovely  flowing  lines 
and  the  designs  to  be  made.  She  also 
grounded  us  well  in  perspective.  There  was 
nothing  modern  in  her  approach,  but  we 
did  learn  to  see  form  and  color. 


Mr.  Albert  Smith,  our  music  teacher,  had 
excellent  training  at  Cornell.  He  passed  on 
to  us  knowledge  which  we  could  use  whether 
or  not  we  had  good  singing  voices.  His  in- 
struction stood  me  in  good  stead  when  I 
later  took  piano  lessons. 

FCGDAEB  and  BEADGCF,  the  positions 
of  sharps  and  flats  on  the  staff,  were  im- 
pressed upon  us  and  we  also  learned  that 
reading  from  the  bottom,  the  spaces  spelled 
FACE.  The  lines  could  be  remembered  by 
saing  "Every  Good  Boy  Does  Finely."  We 
also  learned  how  to  locate  "do"  according 
to  the  signatures. 

Mr.  Leon  Merrill  was  the  school  super- 
intendent at  this  time.  He  came  perhaps 
once  a  month,  driving  a  horse  and  buggy 
which  he  hitched  to  the  flag  pole  in  front  of 
the  school.  We  stood  in  awe  of  him  but  he 
probably  was  really  a  kindly  man.  It  was 
his  habit  to  interrogate  the  pupils  in  the 
various  classes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
their  progress.  It  often  seemed  that  he 
heard  only  enough  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  pupil's  understanding.  Then  he  would 
say,  "That's  sufficient."  When  we  played 
school,  we  always  had  a  superintendent 
who  said  the  same  thing. 

We  had  no  graduation  exercises  in  those 
days.  When  I  entered  Westfield  High  School 
in  the  fall  of  1916, 1  had  no  diploma  stating  I 
had  satisfactorily  completed  grammar  school. 
Instead  I  entered  "on  probation."  In  other 
words,  I  had  to  prove  in  the  first  few  weeks 
that  I  was  able  to  do  work  at  the  high  school 
level.  I  still  have  the  letter  sent  to  my  father 
by  Mr.  Merrill,  who  had  checked  my  progress 
there,  saying  that  I  was  doing  very  well. 

My  Blandford  home  was  in  what  was 
sometimes  called  "Wymanville"  or"Wyman's 
Corner."  Horatio  Wyman,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  Blandford,  had  settled  here  in  1840 
and  set  up  his  blacksmith  shop.  From  time 
to  time  some  of  his  children  built  or  lived 
nearby  and  descendants  have  continued 
there  until  this  day. 
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From  our  house,  the  distance  to  school 
was  IV2  miles.  In  my  day,  there  were  at 
times  a  dozen  pupils  who  trudged  that  road 
to  school  from  Wymanville.  No  school  busses 
whizzed  us  to  and  fro.  We  all  carried 
lunches,  usually  in  old  lard  pails.  There 
were  no  thermos  bottles  then,  and  I  re- 
member many  times  when  I  used  a  hot, 
hard-boiled  egg  as  a  hand  warmer  on  very 
cold  days. 

My  lard  pail  became  a  weapon  on  one 
occasion,  when  one  of  the  "state  boys" 
staying  with  Uncle  Ely  Wyman  had  pestered 
me  beyond  endurance.  I  let  him  have  it  over 
the  head  and  immediately  was  frightened 
at  what  I  had  done.  He  was  not  hurt  badly 
though.  He  mended  his  ways  and  we  became 
friends  again. 

Sometimes,  when  a  thaw  set  in,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  slipped  back  one  step  for  every  two 
taken  as  we  went  up  the  hill.  I  often  took  my 
beloved  Flexible  Flyer  to  school  and  could 
slide  nearly  all  the  way  home.  Traffic  was 
not  a  thing  of  great  danger  then .  Usually  a 
teamster  would  turn  out  a  bit  to  allow  a  sled 
to  continue  in  the  worn  track. 

At  lunch  time,  we  rarely  ate  our  meal  as 
it  was  prepared  for  us.  "Who  will  trade  for 
my  cake?"  or  "Will  you  give  me  your  piece 
of  pie  for  my  cookies?"  were  common 
questions.  Somehow  another's  goodies 
seemed  better.  The  school  lunch  program 
did  not  come  until  years  later.  We  usually 
made  short  work  of  eating  in  order  to  get 
outside  to  play. 

Our  amusements  during  recess  and  the 
noon  hour  were  not  directed  by  an  adult. 
We  had  no  playground  equipment,  nor 
were  we  strictly  confined  to  the  school 
area.  Sometimes  small  groups  played  to- 
gether and  at  other  times  all  joined  in  the 
games.  Marbles,  tops,  and  jump  ropes  did 
not  enter  into  our  play  very  much.  City 
children  went  into  these  on  a  seasonal 
basis.  We  were  inclined  to  invent  our  own 
activities. 


Since  school  began  right  after  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society  Fair,  nearly  everyone 
gravitated  to  the  fairgrounds  to  search  for 
coins  dropped  near  the  concessions.  Some 
were  always  found.  We  sometimes  puffed 
out  way  around  the  race  track,  which 
meant  trotting  a  half  mile. 

The  outdoor  games  might  be  hop  -scotch , 
tag,  farmer-in-the-dell  and  many  others 
which  we  knew.  But  other  games  seemed 
more  interesting.  A  favorite  was  playing 
house  in  the  pines  behind  the  school.  These 
houses  were  made  by  heaping  pine  needles 
into  long  windrows  representing  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Openings  were  left  in  the 
"walls"  for  doors  and  woe  betide  anyone 
who  took  a  short  cut  instead  of  entering 
properly  by  the  door. 

"Pom-pom-pull-away"  was  a  game  we 
liked.  Three  lines  were  scratched,  perhaps 
12-15  feet  apart,  across  the  road  down  by 
the  old  cemetery.  The  players  stood  behind 
one  of  the  outer  lines  and  "It"  was  stationed 
at  the  center  line.  "It"  called  out  "Pom- 
pom-pull-away. Come  before  I  pull  you 
away."  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  cross 
to  the  other  outer  line  without  being  tagged 
by  "It."  Those  tagged  joined  in  catching 
the  players  until  all  were  caught.  Then  the 
first  person  tagged  became  the  next  "It."  It 
was  a  long  drawn-out  game  and  perhaps 
we  never  really  finished  before  the  bell  rang 
for  the  afternoon  school  session . 

In  warm  weather,  the  boys  played  a  form 
of  baseball.  Sometimes  they  condescended 
to  let  the  girls  play  and  we  were  properly 
flattered  by  this. 

A  lot  near  the  corner  of  Tannery  Hill  and 
Herrick  Road  drew  our  attention  in  the 
spring.  As  I  remember  it,  this  must  have 
been  pasture  land .  There  was  a  huge  chest- 
nut tree  which  had  fallen.  While  sitting 
astride  this,  one  could  imagine  it  to  be 
Pegasus.  In  this  lot  we  found,  in  early 
spring,  lovely  arbutus,  so  pink  and  fragrant. 

In  warmer  weather,  we  girls  sometimes 
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took  our  lunches  into  the  "Jack  Mack"  lot 
between  Tannery  Hill  and  North  Blandford 
Road.  After  eating,  we  searched  for  and 
found  delicious  wild  strawberries.  This  lot 
was  open  mowing  then. 

On  rainy  days,  when  we  had  to  stay  in- 
side, we  sometimes  played  "Black  Magic." 
This  was  fun  when  most  did  not  know  the 
secret.  Presumably  only  two  knew  it,  the 
one  who  went  into  the  anteroom  while  the 
rest  decided  on  some  object  to  be  identified . 
Also  the  person  who  asked  the  questions. 
"Is  it  the  teacher's  desk,  the  window  shade, 
the  string  of  beads  around  Mary 's  neck ,  my 
green  sweater,  the  black  stove,  the  diction- 
ary ?  "  The  last  was  correct  and  the  clue  was 
the  black  stove  named  just  before  the  right 
answer  -  thus  black  magic. 

We  also  played  a  game  called  "Gossip." 
A  line  of  ten,  twelve  or  more  formed.  The 
first  person  in  line  whispered  a  sentance  to 
the  second.  This  was  passed  on  by  whispers 
until  the  end  of  the  line  was  reached.  Then 
the  last  person  repeated  aloud  what  he  had 
heard.  The  end  result  was  never  the  same 
as  the  beginning  and  sometimes  was  hilar- 
ious when  compared. 

Playing  Grange  was  another  rainy  day 
activity.  The  Grange  room  for  us  was  the 
storage  area  for  wood  and  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted without  the  important  password .  As 
I  recall,  we  did  nothing  in  particular  in 
there,  only  sat  on  uncomfortable  chunks  of 
wood.  The  fun  was  in  being  one  who  was 
admitted.  Lawrence  Ripley  was  usually 
master  of  this  Grange  because  his  father 
held  that  office  in  the  real  Grange. 

We  sometimes  played  "fox  and  geese"  in 
a  trampled  circle  in  the  snow  in  front  of  the 
schoolhouse.  Running  back  and  forth  and 
around  kept  us  warm. 

However,  sliding  was  the  chief  occupation 
in  winter.  Many  pupils  brought  their  sleds 
and  some  of  the  bigger  boys  brought  "double 
rips."  These  seated  six  or  eight  and  really 
gathered  speed.  We  started  at  the  top  of 


"church  hill"  and  usually  went  straight 
down  the  street.  Occasionally  we  turned 
left  at  Russell  Road  and  thereby  lengthened 
the  slide.  I  remember  once  we  did  so  and  by 
swaying  back  and  forth  to  keep  up  momen- 
tum when  we  slowed  on  the  flat  places,  we 
were  able  to  go  as  far  as  the  old  Second 
Division  Road.  It  was  one-thirty  when  we 
got  back !  Miss  Jones  asked  why  we  were  so 
late  and  all  of  us  thought  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  try  to  brake  the  speed  by 
dragging  our  feet!  She  did  not  punish  us 
and  we  thought  we  got  off  easy,  but  we  did 
not  reckon  with  the  school  committee.  In  a 
few  days  that  august  group  ruled  that  no 
one  was  to  turn  into  Russell  Road  thereafter. 

There  were  school  activities  which  we 
enjoyed.  A  spelling  bee  was  great  fun  and 
was  a  contest  within  the  school,  not  between 
schools.  It  was  mortifying  to  be  the  first  to 
sit  down  -  not  so  embarassing  if  one  was 
able  to  stand  thru  most  of  the  harder 
words. 

On  one  occasion,  a  little  play,  based  on 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  was 
given.  John  Peebles  was  one  of  the  actors, 
taking  the  part  of  Billy.  Gertrude  Lester, 
whose  long  blond  braids  were  perfect  for  the 
part,  was  Europena.  The  Wiggs  family  was 
preparing  to  go  to  the  "Opery  House"  that 
evening.  We  squealed  with  laughter  when 
John  ironed  Gertrude's  braids  with  a  flat 
iron  while  she  knelt  protesting  on  the  floor 
beside  the  ironing  board.  All  this  was  to 
make  her  hair  frizzy  later  when  unbraided . 

For  Memorial  Day,  we  learned  patriotic 
recitations  and  sang  songs  like  "Tenting 
Tonight"  and  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean."  A  Civil  War  veteran  usually  spoke 
to  us.  I  recall  one  occasion  when  Charles  B. 
Hay  den,  later  to  become  my  father-in-law, 
spoke  to  us.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  told  us  of  his  experiences. 

Walking  home  that  IV2  miles  in  May  and 
June  could  be  hot  work.  I  used  to  take  off 
my  shoes  and  go  barefoot  after  returning 
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until  I  became  13  years  of  age.  Then  my 
grandmother  forbade  it,  saying  I  was  a 
"young  lady  now"  and  it  was  not  suitable. 
How  my  feet  did  miss  that  freedom.  Often 
when  I  got  home  I  drew  up  the  milk  can 
from  the  well  and  filled  a  glass  with  re- 
freshingly cold  milk.  Sometimes  I  snitched 
some  heavy  cream  from  a  pan  and  whipped 
it  to  top  a  piece  of  chocolate  cake.  Good  ! 

On  the  last  day  of  school  all  books  and 
supplies  were  gathered  up  and  put  in  the 
bookroom  until  fall.  Then  came  the  long  an  - 


ticipated  school  picnic.  Usually  we  went  to 
a  pine  grove  out  on  the  North  Blandford 
Road,  with  a  nearby  open  lot.  We  played 
games  and  ate  many  sandwiches  and  won- 
derful cakes.  Lemonade  was  our  thirst 
quencher.  And  of  course  we  sang, 
"No  more  pencils,  no  more  books, 
No  more  teacher's  cross-eyed  looks," 
but  we  really  did  not  mean  it  and  were  glad 
to  return  to  those  self- same  things  in 
September. 
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Zenda 

Taken  From  GROWING  UP  ON  JACOB'S  LADDER 
by  Shirley  Phelps  Bruso 


A  warm  tongue  lapped  my  brother's  face 
as  he  quietly  opened  a  window  in  the  front 
of  the  store  and  put  his  head  in.  What  was 
going  on?  The  tongue  belonged  to  Zenda, 
our  great  big  beautiful  St.  Bernard,  our 
faithful  watch  dog.  She  had  never  seen  my 
brother,  he  was  coming  home  on  leave  from 
the  Navy,  but  Ma  had  taken  Zenda  into  his 
bedroom  to  sniff  around. 

We  had  just  acquired  Zenda  or  "Lady 
Zenda."  My  mother  had  met  a  woman  at 
work  at  Perkins  Machine  Shop  in  Spring- 
field who  thought  her  dog  would  enjoy 
country  living  rather  than  living  in  the  city. 
Oh,  how  lucky  we  were,  although  at  first 
Ma  had  to  feed  her  some  meat  before  she 
could  get  near  her  and  she  didn't  like  my 
father  right  away. 

At  first  her  size  scared  us ,  but  oh  how  we 
grew  to  love  her.  We  girls  always  had  her 


with  us.  It  was  quite  a  comfort  when  we 
were  alone,  although  one  night  we  girls  sat 
in  our  dark  (oil  lit)  living  room,  huddling 
together,  petrified,  as  we  heard  "steps" 
coming  down  the  stairs  near  the  well.  Oh, 
what  a  relief  as  Zenda  walked  into  the  room  ! 
She  was  the  prowler.  We  hugged  her  and 
cried . 

One  incident  that  I  see  clearly  in  my  mind 
and  have  never  told  anyone  occurred  on  a 
night  when  the  moon  was  bright  and  all 
was  quiet.  Zenda  was  sleeping  on  my  bed. 
She  jumped  off  and  woke  me  up.  I  followed 
her  down  the  stairs,  through  the  living 
room  and  kitchen  to  the  enclosed  porch  in 
the  back.  Outside  a  man  was  just  approach- 
ing the  window.  He  fled  very  fast  out  the 
front.  I  watched  him  drive  away.  Now,  was 
he  just  curious  or  what?  The  sign  on  the 
front  of  the  store  said,  "Closed."  Weren't 
we  lucky  to  have  Zenda! 
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On  To  High  School 


Taken  From  GROWING  UP  ON  JACOB'S  LADDER 

by  Shirley  Phelps  Bruso 


I  washed  and  ironed  my  new  cotton  dress 
which  was  of  pastel  colors  -  yellow,  pink, 
blue.  I  shined  my  brown  and  white  saddle 
shoes  for  the  third  time,  washed  my  comb 
and  brush  in  ammonia  water  until  squeaky 
clean.  All  this  was  in  preparation  for  the 
start  of  high  school  the  next  day.  After  I 
washed  my  hair  and  put  it  up  on  metal 
curlers,  I  hoped  my  grandmother  would 
remember  to  wake  me  up  on  time. 

It  hardly  seemed  any  time  at  all  and  I 
heard  Ma  saying  "It's  time  to  get  up."  It 
took  longer  than  usual  for  me  to  get  ready, 
making  sure  that  my  white  cotton  bobby 
socks  were  turned  down  just  right  and  my 
hair  brushed  out  and  combed  until  it  was 
just  right,  too.  My  sister  and  I  went  outside 
in  front  of  the  store  and  waited  for  Mr.  But- 
tles to  pick  us  up.  He  drove  us  two  miles  to 
Bonny  Riggs  comer  where  I  waited  for  the 
high  school  bus  from  Becket  to  travel  five 
more  miles  to  Chester.  Nancy  and  Jean 
waited  for  the  bus  to  Becket  Grammar 
School. 

The  bus  let  us  out  in  front  of  the  brick 
high  school  building.  The  town  library  was 
in  front  of  the  building.  We  girls  went  in  the 
door  on  the  east  side  nearest  the  front.  The 
boys  went  in  the  door  on  the  other  side.  To 
the  left  of  the  door  as  we  went  in  there  was  a 


cloakroom  with  shelves  around  it  and  metal 
hooks  for  coats. 

We  went  upstairs  to  a  big  room  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  home  room,  with  lots  of 
desks  for  the  whole  school.  The  principal, 
Lester  Simmons,  sat  in  front  and  took  the 
roll.  I  can  remember  four  classrooms  which 
opened  off  the  big  main  room.  I  can't  seem 
to  remember  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
my  freshman  class  -  maybe  fifteen  to 
twenty  -  or  whether  we  all  took  the  same 
subjects. 

Classes!  That  first  year  my  subjects 
were  Latin,  Civics,  English,  Music,  Glee 
Club,  Algebra  and  Home  Arts.  But  more 
than  my  classes  I  remember  activities.  A 
few  days  after  the  start  of  school  it  was 
announced  that  "All  those  interested  in 
learning  to  dance  should  come  to  the  gym 
tonight."  The  gym  was  under  our  big  home 
room.  There  were  some  built-in  cement 
bleachers  on  one  side.  I  went  that  night  and 
paid  IOC  and  tried  to  learn  to  fox  trot ...  I 
don't  remember  how  successful  I  was,  but 
it  was  fun ! 

Another  activity  was  basketball.  I  bought 
a  gym  bag  and  stretched  out  my  tight 
sneakers  by  wearing  them.  Oh,  I  loved  to 
play.  I  was  too  shy  to  try  out  to  be  a  cheer- 
leader. Our  glee  club  had  a  recital  and  my 
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mother  made  me  a  long  dress  of  green 
cotton  print  with  a  ruffle  around  the  top.  I 
remember  performing  in  the  town  hall. 
Sometimes  a  boy  would  bring  his  guitar 
and  someone  else  would  play  the  piano 
during  our  lunch  hour  and  some  of  us  would 
gather  around  the  piano  and  sing.  We  sat 
around  a  radio  and  listened  to  the  World 
Series  at  our  break,  and  we  went  over  to 
Hemenway's  Drugstore  for  refreshments 
sometimes.  The  graduating  class  that  year 
decided  that  they  wanted  three  girls,  two 
blondes  and  one  brunette  to  lead  their 
graduating  class  in  for  the  program  in  the 
town  hall,  and  they  chose  me  as  one  of  the 
blond  girls.  My  mother  bought  me  a  teal 
green  gown  with  netting.  It  was  quite  fragile, 
but  I  participated  in  the  program  without 
damaging  the  dress.  I  had  a  new  two-piece 
yellow  dress  and  brown  pumps  and  silk 


stockings  to  wear  to  the  sophomore  hop.  I 
struggled  to  get  the  seam  straight  with 
those  stockings.  I  hated  them.  We  all  ex- 
perimented with  putting  dye  on  our  legs 
which  was  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
stockings  when  stockings  became  scarce, 
but  the  colors  always  seemed  "orangey" 
looking  to  me. 

One  year  after  school  ended,  our  class 
had  a  picnic  at  the  state  park  near  Chester. 
I  bought  a  new  one-piece  bathing  suit,  but 
was  very  self-conscious  at  the  picnic,  not 
only  because  I  was  in  a  bathing  suit,  but 
because  of  the  big  white  marks  on  my 
ankles  which  were  caused  by  lack  of  pig- 
mentation. I  put  bandaids  over  the  marks, 
but  of  course  they  were  of  little  help. 

High  school  was  sure  different  from  the 
eighth  grade,  like  going  into  a  new  life  with 
all  new  experiences  and  I  loved  it  all. 
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The  Palmy  Days  Of  Railroading 


From  The  History  Of  Washington 

by  John  Wright  Crane 


Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Wash- 
ington Station  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  will  easily  recall  the  dozens  of 
railroad  men  who  thronged  the  place :  sev- 
eral engines  in  the  house  or  on  a  siding,  full 
head  of  steam  on  and  ready  for  business ; 
while  on  warm  summer  evenings  the  south 
platform  would  be  completely  filled  with  a 
row  of  lusty  railroaders,  as  they  discussed 
the  happenings  of  the  day  or  related  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  their  respective 
careers . 

Washington  was  the  most  noted  "wooding 
up"  station  on  the  road.  So  steep  is  the 
grade  from  Chester  Factories  to  Washing- 
ton that  the  engine  making  the  trip  used  on 
the  average  a  cord  of  wood.  At  Washing- 
ton it  was  necessary  to  "wood  up"  regularly. 
The  amount  of  wood  drawn  to  Washington 
station  before  the  changing  to  coal  burners, 
has  been  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
over  200  cords.  For  many  years,  the  pur- 
chasing wood  agent  was  Richard  D.  Morris . 
He  made  the  contracts  with  the  farmers  at 
the  different  stations.  Charles  Crosier  and 
Edward  Cheesman  were  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  cord  wood  at  Washington.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  railroad,  the  officials 
thought  they  could  use  only  soft  wood. 
Later  they  changed  their  opinion  and  desired 
to  use  only  the  hard  woods. 

Emerson  Wight  of  Springfield  had  the 
contract  for  sawing  all  the  wood  at  the 
various  stations  for  many  years.  He  em- 


ployed several  gangs  of  men  with  horse 
power  sawing  machines.  The  amount  of 
wood  drawn  to  Washington  station  some 
years  when  there  was  a  winter  of  deep  snow 
was  5,000  cords.  This  was  cut  and  trans- 
ported to  stations  where  the  wood  was 
scarcer,  usually  the  stations  toward  Albany. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  railroad  the  early 
engines  were  named  and  numbered.  We 
are  able  to  give  a  few  of  the  names : 


New  York  

Rhode  Island  .  . 
Massachusetts . 


1  Chicago   15 

2  Alabama   12 

3  Erie 

Champlain  66 

New  England. ...  25 
Indiana 

Nashville  26 

Wisconsin  33 

Hampshire  29 

Maine 
Buffalo 


Connecticut   6 

St.  Clair   18 

Kentucky   8 

Tennessee   9 

Delaware   17 

Mississippi  26 

Louisville 
Vermont 
Springfield 

And  among  the  passenger  engines 


California  54 

Oregon  55 

Texas  56 

Iowa  21 

Richmond 
United  States 
Atlantic 
Pacific 
Huron 

New  Hampshire 
Pittsfield 


New  Orleans 


30  Gilmore 


Bliss  &  Whistler 


Later  they  commenced  to  number  the 
engines .  The  first  to  bear  a  number  was  the 
New  York,  which  was  numbered  1.  The 
Rhode  Island  was  2.  When  a  new  engine 
came  upon  the  road ,  there  was  eager  rivalry 
among  the  engineers  to  see  who  would  be 
the  fortunate  one  to  be  given  a  brand  new 
engine.  No  one  was  permitted  to  pull  the 
throttle  except  the  regular  engineer. 

We  give  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  early 
engineers  and  the  engines  which  they  ran : 
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Jack  Reed   St.  Clair 

Jacob  Roach   Tennessee 

Cypran  Desoe   Mississippi 

Cy  Worthy   New  England 

A.  E.  Hart  Oregon 

P.  Bronson   Richmond 


Caleb  Briggs   Kentucky 

Geo.  Wetherbee   Delaware 

Porter  King   Chicago 

S.  Cornell ....  Nashville  &  Iowa 
J.  Coburn   Texas 


Later  they  named  the  engines  for  promi- 
nent railroad  men ,  as  for  instance,  "Whist- 
ler" for  Maj.  Whistler,  (father  of  the  famous 
artist.)  The  "Gilmore,"  for  Addison  Gil- 
more,  President  of  the  road ,  and  "Bliss  "  for 
Geo.  S.  Bliss. 

Later,  Louis  Shortz  was  assigned  to  the 
"Bliss."  He  was  a  slight  man  not  weighing 
over  ninety  pounds,  but  famous  as  an 
expert  engineer.  It  was  said  of  him  that  if 
he  could  not  get  up  steam  it  was  useless  for 
any  other  engineer  to  try.  At  one  time  he 
was  absent  from  the  train  and  the  substitute 


was  thirty  minutes  late  in  making  the  run 
from  Springfield  to  Pittsfield.  The  first  day 
he  ran  the  new  "Bliss ,"  which  was  then  one 
of  the  largest  engines  on  the  road  and  had  a 
smoke  stack  resembling  a  molasses  hogs- 
head, John  B.  Adams,  the  conductor,  seeing 
him  in  the  cab  window,  said  to  him,  "Louis, 
you  remind  me  of  a  fly  in  a  hogshead  of 
molasses." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Wilson  Eddy 
built  in  the  city  of  Springfield  all  of  these 
early  engines  and  turned  out  some  of  the 
finest  locomotives  produced  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  The  old  shops  stood  on  Cypress 
and  Fulton  streets.  Mr.  Eddy  was  as  in- 
genious in  naming,  as  in  making,  his  engines. 
After  using  up  all  the  counties  in  the  state, 
he  started  in  on  the  states  and  territories, 
and  then  on  names  of  road  officials  and 
others.  "Tom  Patterson,"  an  old  engineer. 
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thinks  he  made  for  the  Western  railroad, 
over  300  engines ,  as  at  one  time  he  made  all 
their  engines .  In  1852  he  made  16  -  that  was 
his  banner  year.  He  usually  made  one  a 
month  for  a  number  of  years  and  employed 
100  men  of  the  highest  skill. 

They  were  first  made  without  cabs,  after 
the  English  pattern.  Otis  Taylor,  an  old 
time  engineer  well  known  in  Washington, 
used  to  tell  of  the  first  attempt  at  one. 
Engineer  Cyrus  Nichols  came  into  Spring- 
field with  a  coarse  awning  above  him. 
Henry  Gray,  then  Superintendent,  saw  the 
contrivance  soon  after  the  train  arrived, 
and  taking  a  dislike  to  it  ordered  it  re- 
moved. Then  said  Nichols,  "You  will  have 
to  get  some  one  else  to  run  the  engine."  The 
canvas  remained  and  soon  after  came  the 
wooden  cab,  making  it  so  much  more  com- 
fortable going  up  the  mountain  grade. 
Railroad  men  used  to  say  you  could  tell  an 
Eddy  engine  anywhere,  it  had  the  straight 
boiler  and  not  the  wagon  top  style.  He 
would  set  his  boiler  up  first  and  build  on  it. 
The  springs  were  set  under  the  fire  box 
giving  more  room  for  the  water  box.  The 
fire  box  was  wider,  the  pumps  were  run  by 
an  eccentric  from  back  of  the  driving  shafts. 
The  best  of  wood  was  used  and  covered  by 
Russia  iron  on  top.  Brass  bands  were  used 
a  good  deal  and  kept  bright  and  shiny;  the 
best  of  paint  was  used.  The  steam  pressure 
would  be  from  120  to  130  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  -  against  220  as  now  used.  In 
those  days  there  were  not  so  many  cars  to 
be  drawn  and  many  would  be  only  half 
loaded.  An  engine  would  weigh  from  20  to 
30  tons  and  cost  from  8.000  to  10,000  dollars. 

The  first  passenger  engine  Eddy  built 
was  the  "Addison  Gilmore."  It  was  in  1850. 
It  had  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels,  6  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter  and  a  pair  of  wheels 
under  the  foot  board .  In  a  race  from  Lowell 
to  Boston  the  "Gilmore"  won  a  gold  medal 
over  two  other  engines.  Otis  Taylor  well 
known  in  Washington,  served  as  fireman 


and  when  the  "Bliss"  was  built,  he  was  fire- 
man on  that.  In  1868  he  was  engineer  on  the 
"Hampshire,"  running  as  night  freight. 
When  passing  over  a  bridge  in  Russell  on 
one  of  his  trips,  he  felt  the  bridge  sinking 
under  him,  and  the  shackle  broke  between 
his  engine  and  the  train  and  ten  cars  went 
down  with  the  bridge  and  were  burned. 
Arthur  Hills,  a  brakeman  from  Washington, 
was  burned  to  death  while  his  cousin, 
Edwin  Cheeseman  escaped  although  terribly 
burned. 

Mr.  Eddy  used  to  go  out  on  his  engines 
and  found  recreation  in  that  way.  One  day 
he  was  riding  in  an  engine  and  looking  for  a 
good  place  to  fish.  They  came  to  the  grade 
at  Chester;  Mr.  Eddy  asked  the  engineer 
how  much  steam  was  on.  "Just 35  pounds." 
was  the  answer.  "Too  much,"  said  Eddy. 
"You  can 't  run  16  loaded  cars  up  this  grade 
with  an  ice  cream  freezer,"  retorted  the 
man  at  the  throttle.  And  that  saying  went 
all  up  and  down  the  road. 

The  "Florida"  was  one  of  Eddy's  most 
famous  iron -horses.  This  had  55  inch  wheels 
and  weighed  77,000  pounds.  "Marsh  Frost," 
a  famous  engineer,  first  tried  it  out  up  the 
grade  and  then  it  was  run  mostly  between 
Pittsfield  and  Albany. 

"In  those  days,"  says  Otis  Taylor,  "they 
kept  track  of  the  passenger  trains  at  the 
central  office.  As  to  the  freights,  well,  each 
train  crew  kept  track  of  their  own  train, 
and  yet  with  this  apparently  loose  running 
system,  there  were  not  many  wrecks. 

These  Eddy  engines  awaken  tender  mem- 
ories in  the  minds  of  railroad  men  at  Wash- 
ington, as  they  think  of  their  passing  to  be 
replaced  by  coal  burners  of  the  larger  type, 
which  were  called  "Battleships  and  Hogs," 
in  distinguishing  between  the  passenger 
and  freight  engines.  Especially  a  pang  of 
regret  came  to  them  when  the  last  "mountain 
engine,"  run  by  engineer  A.  E.  Hart  was 
called  in  and  the  coal  burning  engine  had 
the  right  of  way.  All  have  long  been  in  the 
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scrap  heap,  except  the  "Detroit,"  which 
has  been  used  in  Worcester  for  heating 
cars. 

In  those  good  old  days  of  railroading, 
almost  every  train  from  the  East  stopped  at 
Washington  -  not  according  to  the  time 
table,  but  in  reality  nevertheless  -  for  all 
trains  had  to  be  helped  up  the  grade,  and 
"flying  switches"  were  not  allowed  under 
the  old  conservative  rule  of  Gray,  Bliss  and 
Gallup.  Consequently,  it  was  even  safe  to 
plan  to  come  to  Washington  by  even  the 
fastest  through  express;  and  so  to  that 
station  came  privileges  of  traffic  denied  to 
many  another  of  several  times  its  size  and 
industrial  importance. 

When  Washington  was  looking  for  greater 
prosperity  because  of  its  railroading  ad- 
vantages -  (from  which  there  has  come  this 
familiar  knowledge  of  trains  as  well  as  of 
crews  and  names  of  engineers)  then  unex- 
pectedly there  came  an  option  to  the  train 
crews  to  elect  whether  they  would  still  re- 
main here  or  remove  to  Chester;  in  either 
case,  more  permanent  improvements  were 
to  be  installed .  The  advantages  of  the  latter 
village  were  so  apparent  that  the  crews  de- 
cided to  remove  to  Chester.  Then  it  was  that 
Washington  began  to  decline  in  a  marked 
way. 

Gradually  the  engines  grew  heavier  and 
so  more  of  them  went  up  the  'mountain 
grade'  unaided.  So  that  a  passenger  train 
that  can  not  get  up  the  grade  without  an 
extra  locomotive  is  apt  to  need  an  extra 
helper  from  Springfield  to  Albany,  and  so 
makes  no  stop  at  Washington.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  former  train  stops  when  time 
tables  were  not  needed.  The  large  brick 
engine  house,  which  formerly  had  several 
engines  ready  for  a  hurried  call  for  help  "up 
the  grade"  was  taken  down  and  also  the 
huge  turn  table  in  front  of  the  engine  house 
-  for  all  the  engines  in  those  days  of  slow 
going  Western  railroad  management,  when 
starting  out  on  a  trip  must  go  "head  on," 


never  backwards.  This  turn  table  being  no 
longer  needed,  was  removed  and  on  its  site 
the  present  station  stands  after  having 
been  on  the  east  side  of  the  track  over  40 
years.  The  dangers  of  the  grade  crossing 
have  been  eliminated  thereby.  The  first 
station  was  a  very  small  building  as  but 
little  freight  was  shipped  or  received,  largely 
on  account  of  the  prejudice  existing  against 
crossing  the  road. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s,  there  be- 
gan to  appear  at  Washington  station,  engines 
which  had  been  made  over  from  wood 
burners  to  coal  burners.  They  excited  great 
interest  as  their  use  meant  the  total  ruin  of 
the  wood  business.  The  first  engines  were 
not  a  success  and  it  began  to  look  as  though 
the  wood  market  would  continue  to  be  the 
principle  business,  after  all.  After  repeated 
trials ,  the  coal  burners  came  to  stay  and  the 
last  'mountain  engine'  to  be  turned  in  was 
the  "Huron,"  run  by  engineer  Ashae  E. 
Hart  of  Washington  in  1876.  Then  it  was 
that  'wooding  up '  at  Washington  went  into 
history  and  the  familiar  days  of  good  com- 
radeship between  the  boys  at  Washington 
and  the  train  crews  passed  out,  leaving 
tender  memories  cherished  for  many  a  year 
thereafter. 

Many  thought  that  a  wood  rail  with  iron 
nailed  on  its  top  would  handle  all  the  busi- 
ness that  could  be  diverted  from  the  stage 
routes.  Behold,  on  the  contrary,  the  single 
track  was  found  to  be  inadequate  and  the 
double  track  became  necessary.  This  was 
delayed  by  the  Civil  War,  but  soon  after  its 
close,  it  was  completed  from  Boston  to 
Albany. 

On  September  4,  1867 ,  occured  the  cor- 
porate union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
railroad  and  of  the  Western  railroad  and 
the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  railroad , 
under  the  title  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad. 

In  1900 ,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
was  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad . 
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The  Tale  Of  A  Pail 

by  Lucy  Conant 


On  my  small  farm  one  of  the  most  useful 
items  of  equipment  is  the  plain  old  fashioned 
galvanized  pail.  I  usualy  buy  several  new 
twelve  quart  galvanized  metal  pails  every 
year  to  replace  those  that  can  no  longer  be 
used  and  must  be  discarded .  A  new  pail  has 
many  years  of  varied  use. 

I  carry  pails  of  water  to  the  sheep  who 
are  in  the  barn  during  the  winter  and  out  to 
pasture  in  the  summer  and  fall.  A  row  of 
pails  is  lined  up  by  the  outdoor  faucet  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house  for  much  of  the  year. 
During  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  when 
the  water  pails  in  the  barn  freeze  with  thick 
ice,  several  pails  are  kept  on  newspapers  in 
the  front  hall  of  the  house,  so  that  the  ice 
will  melt  and  fresh  water  can  be  carried 
from  the  house  to  the  sheep  in  the  barn .  The 
flock  is  small  and  since  the  sheep  like  to  eat 
fresh  snow,  carrying  water  out  to  the  barn 
is  no  problem  for  most  of  the  winter.  But 
when  the  snow  melts  and  the  ewes  are  nurs  - 
ing  lambs  in  the  Spring,  they  drink  lots  of 
water,  so  that  everytime  I  head  towards  the 
barn  I  need  to  remember  to  carry  out  some 
water. 

Pails  are  used  to  water  plants  in  the 
summer.  My  vegetable  garden  is  up  hill  and 
too  far  from  the  house  to  water  with  a  hose . 
I  usually  don 't  water  the  vegetables  except 
for  the  tomatoes,  peppers  and  other  trans- 
plants. Then  I  carry  water  up  the  hill  in  a 
pail  and  watering  can  to  get  the  new  plants 
off  to  a  good  start. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  use,  a  pail  will 
develop  a  leak  and  then  it  is  used  as  a  grain 


pail  for  the  sheep  or  to  hold  potting  soil  for 
transplanting  seedlings  in  the  Spring  or  re- 
potting house  plants  most  any  time  of  the 
year. 

A  pail  also  makes  a  good  container  to 
carry  the  seed  envelopes,  row  markers, 
pencil,  scissors,  string  and  the  other  items 
needed  in  planting  the  vegetable  garden. 
Every  Spring  I  use  a  pail  partly  filled  with 
muddy  water  to  protect  the  roots  of  the 
baby  Christmas  trees  while  I  am  planting 
them  up  on  the  hill.  A  few  weeks  later  it  is 
time  to  plant  the  new  strawberry  plants, 
and  once  again  their  roots  must  be  keep  wet 
while  they  are  being  planted. 

Ultimately  a  pail  will  become  too  rusty, 
battered  and  leaky  for  these  purposes,  and 
then  it  is  used  to  spread  fertilizer  and  lime 
on  the  garden  areas .  Another  use  is  for  sand 
in  the  wintertime.  Like  most  people  in  the 
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hill  towns,  I  always  carry  a  bucket  of  sand 
in  my  pick-up  truck ,  keep  another  bucket  of 
sand  by  the  front  steps  and  have  more  sand 
available  in  the  garage.  Once  or  twice  a 
winter  during  a  freezing  rain  or  after  an  ice 
storm,  I  need  to  sand  a  path  to  the  garage 
and  sheep  bam.  Another  wintertime  use  is 
to  carry  wood  ashes  from  the  stove  out  to 
the  metal  container  in  the  garage  where 
they  are  stored  until  spread  on  the  garden 
in  the  Spring. 

The  final  use  for  a  pail  before  being  taken 
to  the  dump  is  for  picking  up  small  rocks 
and  stones  from  the  garden  after  it  is  tilled 
in  the  Spring.  Every  year  there  is  a  new 
assortment  to  be  removed  and  an  old  pail 
makes  a  handy  carrier. 

Plastic  pails  are  much  cheaper  and  more 


available  than  the  old  fashioned  galvanized 
metal  pails,  but  they  tend  to  become  brittle 
and  rip  in  cold  weather.  Sometimes  the 
handles  will  pull  out.  They  are  not  as 
sturdy  as  the  metal  pails  and  break  rather 
than  dent.  They  don't  last  anywhere  near 
as  long.  An  old  galvanized  metal  pail  por- 
trays its  history  of  use  -  the  dents  acquired 
when  two  rambunctious  ram  lambs  decided 
to  use  their  water  pail  for  a  football,  the 
rust  from  years  of  holding  dirt  and  wood 
ashes.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  farm 
without  my  pails .  Though  taken  for  granted , 
they  have  valuable  year  round  use.  I  depend 
upon  these  pails  for  so  many  things  that  I 
actually  feel  rather  regretful  whenever  a 
pail  must  finally  be  discarded. 
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Letters  From  Emma 

by  Emma  Bennett 
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Becket,  Mass. 
November  4,  1927 

Dear  Folks, 

Just  a  few  lines  to  say  we  are  all  safe,  but 
what  an  awful  thing  has  happened  in  Old 
Becket.  I'm  just  as  heart  sick  as  I  can  be.  I 
never  want  to  hear  a  horn  toot  or  any  one 
hollar  for  months.  The  water  rose  so  fast  all 
day  yesterday  that  it  washed  my  fence 
away  in  two  places  where  it  crossed  the 
river. 

At  5  0  'clock  this  morning  I  heard  a  car  go 
up  the  hill  and  heard  the  Rices  start  their 
car.  I  got  up  and  looked  out  and  saw  all  the 
lights  on  at  the  Towers'  house.  I  went  into 
Mary's  room  to  see  how  the  brook  looked 
and  said,  '*I  guess  something  must  be  going 
on.  Everyone  is  stirring  around  so  early." 
But  as  far  as  I  could  see  every  thing  was  all 
right  so  I  went  back  to  bed.  But  I  was 
worried  and  finally  got  up  and  went  out  to 
the  bam.  It  was  daylight  by  that  time. 
While  I  was  there  Dave  came  to  milk.  I 
asked  him  what  all  the  excitement  was.  He 
said,  "Everyone  has  been  warned  to  get  to 
the  hills."  "Why?  "  I  said ,  "The  brook  can 't 
be  as  high  as  it  was  last  night."  He  said, 
"The  dam  is  going  to  give  way.  They  are 
waiting  to  hear  the  alarm  any  minute." 

I  went  into  the  house  and  told  Aunt 
Fannie  and  Mary.  "Oh,  shaw,"  Aunt  Fannie 
said,  "I  don't  believe  it."  Dave  came  in  with 
the  milk  and  I  heard  a  horn  tooting.  He 
looked  out  the  window  and  started  for  home 
on  a  run.  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  told  them  to 
get  up  quick  for  the  dam  had  let  go.  We 
stood  and  watched  the  water  rise  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  looked  black,  and  soon  covered 
the  road  almost  up  to  Williams'  garage, 
and  way  over  to  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
path  going  down  to  my  garden.  Then 
Powers '  garage  came  along  down  sailing  as 
smooth  as  could  be,  but  crashing  down 
telephone  poles  as  fast  as  it  came  to  them.  I 
said,  "I  guess  I  had  better  let  the  cows  out 
of  the  barn,"  I  went  out  and  they  were  so 


frightened  they  wouldn't  go  outside,  but  I 
went  ahead  and  coaxed  them  out  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  over  the  step  and  in  front  of 
the  chicken  house  they  beat  it  up  the  hill  as 
fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them.  Then  I 
unhitched  the  calf,  I  didn't  know  but  what 
he  would  drag  me  down  the  hill,  but  he 
wouldn't  go  anywhere  either.  By  this  time 
Aunt  Fannie  came  out  and  she  pushed  and  I 
pulled  him  up  onto  the  road  and  then  the 
Rices  were  going  up  the  road  with  their 
arms  full  of  things  and  they  said,  "Come 
on,  come  on,  hurry."  Just  then  young  Fred 
Connors  happened  along  and  picked  up  the 
calf  and  hitched  him  across  the  road. 

I  hurried  into  the  house  and  ran  all 
through  it  to  see  what  I  needed  most.  I  got 
my  papers  out  of  the  sideboard  drawer,  ran 
upstairs  and  looked  and  looked  for  something 
I  would  need  and  what  do  you  think  I 
decided  on?  My  Elastics!  Well,  they  did 
come  in  handy  later.  But  all  this  time  I 
hadn't  seen  a  thing  of  the  flood.  It  was 
raining  so  hard  that  we  left  our  things  on 
Miss  Holmes'  piazza  and  came  back  for 
more.  This  time  I  remembered  to  bring  my 
pocket  book.  Went  back  up  and  laid  my 
purse  on  the  piazza  while  I  went  to  the 
bathroom.  When  I  got  back,  Mary  and 
Aunt  Fannie  had  started  back  down  the 
hill.  I  went  to  get  my  pocket  book  and  it  was 
gone,  so  I  thought  they  had  taken  it  with 
them.  We  waded  through  mud  down  to  the 
tea  room  before  I  asked  about  it.  So  up  the 
hill  I  went  again  to  find  it.  There  it  was 
under  some  of  Mary's  clothes.  So  back 
down  the  hill  I  went.  I  said  I  would  get  back 
real  fast.  By  this  time  everything  had  gone 
down  through  the  village.  After  breakfast, 
Mary  and  I  went  down  as  far  as  Fanny 
Prentice.  She  called  us  in  to  see  what  it  had 
done  to  her  place.  When  we  came  out,  Roy 
Smith  was  going  by  and  said  that  the  other 
dam  was  leaking  bad  and  it  would  not  hold 
if  we  got  any  more  rain  and  it  began  to  rain 
hard  just  then.  So  we  hiked  back  home  as 
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Main  Street,  Becket,  Mass.  looking  North  after  flood 


fast  as  we  could.  The  cows  had  gone  back 
into  the  barn  so  I  began  to  get  them  out  and 
up  the  road  to  Miss  Holmes'  house.  I  got  up 
as  far  as  the  upper  bars  when  the  church 
bell  rang  and  everyone  was  shouting,  "The 
dam  has  given  way."  Mary  and  Aunt 
Fannie  had  brought  their  things  back  home 
so  they  had  to  carry  them  back  up  the  hill 
again.  I  ran  into  the  house  and  got  an  arm 
full  of  clothes .  Charlie  Rice  was  in  front  of 
the  house  with  a  truck  so  I  dumped  that 
load  and  went  to  find  my  bank  book,  and  all 
the  while  there  was  that  awful  shouting.  I 
got  an  umbrella  and  an  extra  coat  over  my 
arm  and  unhitched  my  little  calf  and  back 
up  the  hill  we  went.  I  put  him  in  Miss 
Holmes '  bam .  Mary  and  Aunt  Fannie  were 
freezing  up  thereon  the  piazza.  I  said,  "We 
can  go  back  home  and  stay  until  we  see  it 
coming.  We  will  have  time  to  get  out,  and 
could  keep  warm  while  we  are  waiting."  So 
back  we  went.  Charlie  Rice  said  he  would 
watch  our  things. 

After  waiting  an  hour  or  so  we  began  to 
think  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Pretty  soon  he 
came  down  with  our  things  and  as  we 
unloaded  them  and  carried  them  into  the 
house,  Aunt  Fannie  said,  "By  George,  the 
next  time  I  take  these  back  up  the  hill  the 
water  will  have  to  be  up  to  my  waist." 

After  dinner  and  we  were  sure  the  other 
dam  had  held,  we  went  downtown  to  see 
what  had  happened.  We  had  to  go  behind 
the  Tea  Room  in  front  of  Gallihers'  and 
Peltiers'  onto  the  road  then  back  of  the  silk 
mill  and  grist  mill,  down  between  the  Hotel 
and  the  stables.  Below  the  lower  basket 
shop  onto  the  railroad  then  across  the 
railroad  bridge  and  onto  the  crossing. 

We  went  to  Edith  Fuller's.  The  water 
came  through  her  house  up  to  the  third 
stair.  A  tree  crashed  through  their  front 
door,  and  they  were  shoveling  out  mud 
three  and  four  inches  deep  all  over  their 
first  floor.  I'm  so  glad  there  were  no  more 
people  killed  than  Mrs.  Carroll. 


I  left  my  cows  in  Connors'  barn.  We  are 
sitting  up  because  we  are  afraid  to  go  to 
bed.  Sorry  to  hear  about  Sid  and  his  wife 
losing  their  home.  You  will  be  through 
worrying  before  you  get  this  letter.  We  are 
cut  off  from  every  one.  Will  try  to  send  this 
letter  to  Chester  some  way.  Hope  nothing 
more  happens  to  us. 

Loads  of  Love, 
Emma 

★    ★    *    *  * 

November  10,  1927 
Becket,  Mass. 
What  is  left  of  it. 

Dear  Folks, 

Have  just  received  your  very  welcome 
letter.  The  first  I 've  seen  or  heard  from  any 
of  my  folks  since  last  Saturday  P.M.  I  was 
glad  to  her  from  you  for  I  knew  Worcester 
was  suffering  too,  but  could  not  tell  by  the 
street  names  whether  it  was  near  you  or 
not.  But  knew  you  were  on  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  but  that  lake  by  the  speedway  wouldn 't 
have  a  great  ways  to  go  to  reach  you  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Towers  told  me  you  had  called  up 
and  said  that  you  had  heard  from  me  and 
that  you  were  all  right  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  the  night  of  the  flood ,  but  don 't  know 
if  it  was  ever  mailed.  If  it  wasn't  you  will 
get  it  some  time .  I  took  it  with  me  and  laid  it 
on  top  of  one  of  Mary 's  boxes .  That  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  it. 

I  told  you  in  it  that  we  had  taken  our 
things  up  and  down  the  hill  so  many  times 
that  Aunt  Fannie  vowed  she  wouldn't  go 
again  until  the  water  was  up  to  her  waist. 
But  we  sat  up  all  that  night  afraid  to  go  to 
bed.  We  expected  the  other  dam  to  give 
way,  and  if  it  had  my  barn  would  have  gone 
and  maybe  the  house.  So  you  can  see  why 
we  were  nervous.  At  2  o'clock  I  laid  down 
on  the  couch  for  a  few  minutes  and  I  could 
feel  my  house  tremble  every  few  minutes. 
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Main  Street  looking  South 


There  was  no  wind  but  the  water  began  to 
make  a  lot  of  noise  and  I  could  hear  that 
awful  rumbling  of  the  rocks  grinding  to- 
gether. I  asked  the  others  if  they  had 
noticed  it.  Mary  said,  she  had  but  hadn't 
wanted  to  scare  us.  Aunt  Fannie  admitted 
she  could  hear  something  rumbling  and  we 
all  knew  the  water  sounded  higher.  So  out 
and  up  the  hill  we  went  again  and  all  the 
coats  we  could  find,  Mary's  alarm  clock, 
Aunt  Fannie 's  suit  case  and  hand  bag.  We 
sat  up  on  Miss  Holmes '  piazza  for  about  an 
hour  and  we  were  so  cold .  We  knew  we  had 
left  a  nice  warm  fire.  So  I  said,  "I'm  going 
down  and  get  warm  and  bring  back  some 
bed  quilts.  Does  any  one  else  want  to 
come?"  Mary  came  with  me.  I  got  a  milk 
bottle  full  of  hot  tea  and  a  bag  of  cookies, 
and  some  tin  cups,  and  quilts.  Up  the  hill 
we  went  again.  After  eating  and  drinking 
the  hot  tea  we  rolled  up  in  the  quilts.  We 
each  had  one  and  one  extra  to  cover  us  all 
up.  We  curled  up  on  the  piazza  floor  and 
tried  to  get  some  sleep.  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep  for  a  few  minutes  and  dreamed  of  the 
awful  wreckage  downtown.  I  didn't  sleep 
very  long.  I  never  saw  such  a  long  night  in 
my  life.  Just  before  day  light  I  heard  Aunt 
Fannie  get  up  and  I  finally  got  up  too.  Aunt 
Fannie  and  I  went  home.  We  had  a  good 
laugh  thinking  what  Mary  would  think 
when  she  woke  up  and  found  us  gone.  She 
came  down  about  a  half  hour  later.  I  then 
went  up  to  bring  all  our  things  home  for  the 
last  time.  I  stopped  on  my  way  up  and 
milked  the  cow,  who  was  still  in  Connors' 
barn. 

I  hope  you  save  all  the  papers  for  me.  I 
have  only  seen  two  since  the  flood.  I  bor- 
rowed them  from  Mrs.  Towers  and  they  are 
both  about  the  same .  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  come  and  see  every  thing  before  the  snow 
comes  and  covers  it  all  up.  It  makes  me  sick 
and  discouraged .  They  are  burning  most  of 
the  houses  downtown.  The  pile  of  wreckage 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Towers'  house  is  almost  as 


high  as  her  own  house.  There  is  also  wreck- 
age piled  up  and  clogged  by  the  bridge. 

They  are  building  a  temporary  road  be- 
tween Towers'  and  Rices'  across  my  orchard 
onto  the  road  in  front  of  Al  Chase's.  It 
seems  funny  that  the  water  didn 't  go  above 
the  little  wall  in  front  of  their  house  It  tried 
madly  to  cut  a  way  across  by  my  bam  on  to 
Benton  Hill  Road.  But  it  gave  up  after  cut- 
ting my  pasture  way  back  as  far  as  the  big 
stone  wall  that  Pa  built.  No  more  trees,  no 
more  swimming  hole,  only  stumps  in  the 
apple  orchard.  You  know  the  little  tree  at 
the  foot  of  the  path  were  the  scythe  hung? 
That  is  all  gone  -  scythe,  rake,  fork,  and 
wash  tub .  Nothing  left  but  the  house ,  barn , 
cows  and  me. 

Aunt  Fannie  and  Mary  both  went  home 
on  Saturday  PM. 

Don't  expect  me  to  go  home  with  you,  as 
I  have  to  find  a  place  for  the  cows .  and  hens 
before  I  leave  for  the  winter.  But  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  soon  I  hope. 

Love 

From 

Emma 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

These  letters  were  found  among  papers  of  Emma 
Bennett's  by  her  great  niece,  Mrs.  Howard  Olds  of 
Hindsdale,  Massachusetts.  It  is  believed  they  were 
written  to  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daniels  of  Chester 
and  Mrs.  Ida  Williams  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

The  flood  came  about  after  several  days  of  heavy  rain 
which  caused  flood  conditions  throughout  Berkshire 
County.  It  lasted  for  only  twenty  minutes,  but  left  a  path 
of  damages  set  at  more  than  a  million  dollars.  It  took  the 
town  nearly  20  years  to  rebuild  and  even  then  much  of  the 
town's  industry  never  returned. 

The  dam  mentioned  was  that  of  the  Claflin -Wheeler 
Resei'voir  which  covered  about  fifty  acres.  The  people 
mentioned  in  the  letters  were  Maiy  Hill  who  boarded  with 
Emma  at  the  time:  Aunt  Fannie  Raymond  was  Emma's 
76  year  old  aunt  who  was  visiting  at  the  time.  The  one 
woman  killed  was  76  year  old  Mrs.  Justine  Carroll  who 
refused  to  heed  the  flood  warnings  and  remained  in  her 
home,  which  was  swept  away  by  flood  waters.  She  refers 
to  Sid  and  family  losing  their  home.  He  was  her  nephew, 
Sidney  Daniels,  Jr.,  of  Chester. 
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Early  Conductors 


From  The  History  Of  Washington 

by  John  Wright  Crane 


One  of  the  first  conductors  running  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Albany  was  John  B. 
Adams.  There  was  an  accident  at  Chester, 
October  5th,  1841,  the  first  day  after  the 
railroad  was  opened  for  travel.  Two  pas- 
senger trains  going  at  full  speed  came  into 
collision.  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  engineers, 
and  a  child  were  killed ,  and  several  persons 
were  injured.  The  conductor  of  one  of  the 
trains  was  discharged  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
asked  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Adams  had 
been  paymaster  and  confidential  clerk  for 
the  Birnie  Bros,  for  several  years.  They 
had  just  finished  the  last  of  the  27  bridges 
and  culverts  between  Westfield  and  Wash- 
ington and  Mr.  Adams  was  at  that  time  re- 
moving their  outfit  from  Washington.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  took  charge  of  the 
passenger  train  the  next  morning  as  con- 
ductor. And  "Conductor  Adams'"  passenger 
train  from  Springfield  to  Albany  became 
the  most  popular  train  on  the  Western  rail- 
road for  over  40  years  thereafter.  He  was 
an  able  man,  of  magnetic  personality, 
genial  and  courteous  in  his  official  duties. 
No  one  could  ever  forget  his  clear  and  res- 
onant voice  as  he  shouted  out  "All  aboard ," 
nor  the  graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  as  he 
gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  his  train . 
He  was  withal  a  handsome  man  of  fine 
figure.  His  hair  and  side  whiskers  became 
almost  white  when  he  was  about  35,  and  he 
once  said ,  when  speaking  of  his  early  grow  - 
ing  gray,  that  there  was  this  compensation 
in  it;  -  "I  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be 
at  least  55  years  old  and  for  40  years  after- 
wards my  age  remained  the  same,  so  when 


I  reached  80  years  my  friends  still  con- 
sidered me  to  be  about  55 ."  He  resigned  his 
position  when  about  75  years  old,  and  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life  enjoying  the  com- 
panionship of  his  many  railroad  friends, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

An  old  Springfield  Union  has  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  days  when  the  conductor 
was  "the  whole  thing." 

Fifty  years  ago  the  conductor  considered 
that  he  held  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  the  company.  It  was  long  before  the 
"rebate  check"  was  thought  of,  and  the 
fare  paid  to  the  conductor  was  the  same  as 
tickets  were  sold  for;  consequently  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  from  passenger  traffic 
was  paid  to  the  conductor.  He  was  not  then 
uniformed  and  the  only  guide  the  traveler 
had  for  knowing  the  conductor  was  to  hunt 
up  the  best  dressed  man  and  the  one 
wearing  the  largest  gold ,  (not  brass )  chain . 
He  could  be  sure  this  was  the  man.  He  was 
royally  entertained  at  the  hotels  on  the  line 
and  road  free  of  charge.  But  lo!  his  fall 
came.  The  New  London,  Willimantic  and 
Palmer  railroad  had  at  this  time  for  its 
president  a  young  man  only  28  years  old, 
but  not  too  young  to  see  that  the  conductor 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land .  One  day  an  orig- 
inal idea  came  to  him  -  the  conductors  were 
ordered  to  report  to  the  president  who 
handed  them  two  documents,  one  being  a 
new  tariff  of  fares.  He  had  added  five  cents 
to  each  fare  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  tariff 
list  he  informed  the  public  that  a  discount  of 
five  cents  would  be  made  to  any  passenger 
procuring  tickets  before  entering  the  cars. 
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The  other  was  a  letter  ordering  the  con- 
ductor to  eject  any  one  who  refused  to  pay 
the  full  fare.  (The  president  referred  to 
above  was  the  father  of  the  late  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  the  novelist.)  It  fell  to  the 
writer  of  this  to  be  the  first  one  to  carry  out 
the  order.  One  afternoon ,  a  man  of  promi  - 
nence  took  the  train  at  Willimantic  for  New 
London.  He  offered  me  five  cents  less  than 
the  fare.  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  give  me 
five  cents  more.  This  demand  he  refused,  at 
the  same  time  informing  me  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  imposed  upon  by  boys.  (I  was  17 
years  old  and  the  president  28.)  I  stopped 
the  train  about  three  miles  above  Yantic 
and  had  the  man  ejected .  The  next  morning 
when  I  stepped  from  the  train  at  Norwich ,  I 
was  met  by  a  Deputy  Sheriff  who  took  me 
before  the  late  Judge  Young,  and  I  was 
charged  with  the  ejectment  of  the  pas- 
senger. A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  president 
of  the  road  informing  him  of  the  trouble .  He 
soon  came  up  on  a  locomotive  and  gave 
bonds  for  me.  All  traffic  on  the  road  was 
stopped  for  three  hours  as  no  train  was 
allowed  to  leave  a  station  when  two  trains 
passed  till  both  had  reached  said  station. 
The  railroad  won  the  case  and  then  other 
roads  followed  suit  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  the  conductor  handled  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  money  from  the  pas- 
senger traffic.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  above  named  railroad  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  Consolidation.  Twenty 
miles  of  this  road  was  originally  the  Am- 
herst and  Belchertown  railroad.  I  was  the 
conductor  of  the  first  passenger  train  that 
ran  over  the  road.  All  the  passengers  were 
invited  guests  and  the  train  belonged  to  the 
New  London,  Willimantic  and  Palmer  rail- 
road. The  next  day  the  Western  railroad 
commenced  running  its  own  train.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  second  hand  passenger  car 
and  a  second  hand  locomotive  with  but  two 
driving  wheels.  The  one  car  carried  the 
passengers  and  baggage  and  one  man 


acted  as  engineer,  fireman  and  baggage 
master,  brakeman  and  conductor,  -  the 
first  idea  of  consolidating  railroads." 

Another  popular  conductor  was  Stephen 
Chapin  who  began  his  life  work  with  the 
Western  railroad  some  13  years  after  Mr. 
Adams  did.  Both  were  familiar  figures  at 
the  Washington  station,  when  the  passenger 
engines  were  obliged  to  "wood  up,"  and 
when  they  were  obliged  to  remain  even  over 
night  when  the  drifting  snows  had  filled  the 
ledge  with  large  drifts.  In  the  early  40 's, 
F.W.  Manley,  station  agent,  wrote  not  in- 
frequently in  his  diary,  "Heavy  snow  storm, 
high  winds,  huge  snow  drifts,  conductor 
Adams'  train  had  not  been  through  today," 
or,  "Conductor  Adams'  train  stalled  all  day 
in  drifts  above  Crane's  crossing." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  "Spring- 
field Homestead,"  -  date  unfortunately 
lost. 

CONDUCTOR  CHAPIN 'S  SERVICE 

"For  47  years  he  has  been  in  the  harness . 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many 
hundreds  of  people  have  traveled  between 
here  and  Albany,  and  of  these  a  great  many 
have  made  the  trip  so  frequently  that  the 
stations,  the  farms,  and  all  the  objects 
along  the  road  have  become  as  familiar  to 
them  as  bits  of  their  own  yard  or  street. 
They  have  learned  to  be  at  home  on  the 
trains  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad 
and  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprietai-y  interest  in 
them.  And  this  feeling  of  the  patrons,  so 
potent  in  the  prosperity  of  the  road,  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  company's  policy 
of  retaining  in  its  employ  men  who  have 
proven  by  long  years  of  faithful  sei'vice 
their  devotion  to  the  road's  interest.  Pas- 
sengers have  learned  to  know  these  men, 
and  have  valued  their  greetings  as  the  greet- 
ings of  an  old  friend.  They  came  in  some 
degree  to  look  upon  the  train  presided  over 
by  such  employees  as  they  would  look  upon 
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a  hotel  and  its  landlord.  Remove  the  land- 
lord and  the  hotel  loses  its  attractiveness 
and  distinction. 

"Such  a  train  has  been  the  morning  train 
to  Albany  returning  to  this  city  in  the  after- 
noon so  long  under  the  guidance  of  Stephen 
Chapin.  This  train  has  been  his  train;  his 
and  the  passengers.  Mr.  Chapin  was  known 
to  more  people  who  met  him  only  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  than  it  would  be  safe  to 
estimate.  His  long  presence  as  conductor 
gave  to  this  train  a  peculiar  position,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  chose  this  par- 
ticular train  in  order  to  ride  with  him. 
Always  courteous  and  obliging,  he  was 
never  less  than  an  efficient  employee  of  the 
road.  Always  willing  to  do  his  best  to  pro- 
mote the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
passengers,  he  was  never  heedless  of  his 
duty  to  the  company.  A  large  number  of 
people  will  miss  him,  now  that  he  has  re- 


tired from  the  service,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
a  new  face.  Only  two  conductors  have  run 
on  this  train  -  John  B.  Adams  and  Stephen 
Chapin.  Mr.  Chapin  has  been  in  almost  un- 
broken railroad  service  since  August  26, 
1854,  a  period  of  more  than  47  years.  His 
first  service,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
railroad  conductors ,  was  on  a  freight  train , 
first  on  the  Western  railroad ,  and  then  for  a 
time  on  the  Southern  road  between  here 
and  Hartford .  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  came 
into  the  service  of  the  Western  railroad  as 
spare  conductor,  and  from  that  position  he 
rose  to  be  a  regular  conductor,  and  grew 
into  the  enviable  position  he  held  so  long 
until  his  retirement  last  Saturday." 

Mr.  Chapin  remained  in  Springfield  after 
leaving  the  road  and  lived  about  eight  years 
after  his  retirement. 


B.  &  A.  R.  R.  Damage  Estimated  $1,250.00 


Muddy  Pond 

From  The  HISTORY  OF  WASHINGTON 

by  John  Wright  Crane 


This  mysterious  body  of  water  has  always 
been  feared  .  .  .  Parents  taught  their 
children  to  shun  its  treacherous  mud  and 
believed  its  depths  be  unfathomable.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  seven  bed  cords  were  tied 
together  and  attached  to  an  iron  bar,  and 
even  then  no  bottom  was  reached.  (History 
fails  to  tell  us  how  long  the  bed  cords  were . ) 
One  peculiarity  is  that  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  gravelly  bottom  for  several  rods 
along  the  shore  and  the  water  is  several  feet 
in  depth.  Here  the  more  venturesome  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing.  About  95 
years  ago  a  party  of  14  men  went  fishing  for 
suckers  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  were  two 
boats,  one  was  swamped  and  the  men  sank 
in  the  mud  up  to  their  necks.  They  were 
rescued  just  in  time.  Among  them  were 
Amos  Haskins,  Ciril  Spring,  Bela  Bills, 
Capt.  A.  Deming,  Sterling  Wen tworth,  and 
Phillip  Eames.  This  was  the  last  fishing 
party  ever  known  upon  the  pond. 

We  added  an  interesting  article  from  an 
old  Springfield  Union  - 

"Nature's  oddities  are  scattered  on  every 
hand  and  sometimes  beneath  a  common- 
place exterior,  she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her 
versatile  powers  as  well  as  the  ease  with 
which  she  baffled  all  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

"Many  a  reader  in  passing  over  the 
Boston  &  Albany  railroad  from  Springfield 
to  Pittsfield  has  doubtless  noticed  the  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  just  above  the  Wash- 
ington station,  its  surface  lying  calm  and 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  as  if  inviting  the 


boatman  to  a  delightful  sail  to  test  his  skill. 
And  leaning  on  his  comfortable  cushions, 
the  passenger  has  noted  the  passing  of  the 
railroad  directly  through  the  pond,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  the  pond  on  which 
he  gazes  is  the  most  deceptive  sheet  of 
water  in  Massachusetts  and  that  the  very 
railroad  bed  which  seems  so  firm  and 
secure  has  twice  dropped  instantly  out  of 
sight  into  the  depths  of  this  strange  Western 
Massachusetts  lake,  that  nature  has  so 
curiously  formed." 

Muddy  Pond,  this  body  of  water  has 
always  been  called,  and  although  the  name 
possesses  no  particular  dignity  or  attract- 
iveness, it  is  positively  the  only  one  adequate 
to  describe  this  strange  body  of  water  -  a 
pond  with  a  history. 

The  pond  covers  about  50  acres  and  at  a 
casual  glance  would  appear  to  be  a  body  of 
clear,  sparkling  water  of  great  depth ;  but 
upon  closer  examination  it  is  discovered 
that  the  water  is  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
deep  at  any  point,  in  some  cases  not  half 
that,  and  that  its  entire  bottom  is  solid  mud 
-  reaching  to  a  depth  so  great  that  no  pole 
has  ever  been  found  long  enough  to  touch 
bottom!  So  shallow  is  the  water  that  an 
ordinary  canoe  cannot  be  floated  and  even 
a  flatbottom  will  often  stick  fast  in  the  mud. 
The  phenomenon  is  further  increased  by 
the  growth  in  the  mud  of  a  coarse  meshy 
plant  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to 
a  certain  variety  of  seaweed ,  and  which  will 
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so  entangle  a  boat  that  extrication  becomes 
well  nigh  impossible.  People  who  know  the 
pond  best  seldom  venture  on  it  with  a  boat 
because  cases  have  occurred  where  it  took 
hours  to  extricate  a  boat  from  the  combined 
treachery  of  the  mud  and  weed. 

This  pond  aside  from  its  peculiarities, 
has  quite  a  history  and  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  caused  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad  company  more  trouble 
than  any  other  spot  of  equal  length  along 
the  whole  line.  Many  are  the  older  railroad 
construction  men  who  will  look  volumes  of 
disgust  at  any  mention  of  Muddy  Pond  of 
Washington. 

When  the  Boston  &  Albany  line  was  put 
through  to  Pittsfield,  60  years  or  so  ago, 
this  pond  stood  directly  across  its  path.  The 
engineers  knew  little  of  its  subtle  ways  and 
scorned  the  thought  of  any  difficulty  in 
laying  out  a  line  through  it.  Accordingly 
they  surveyed  their  road  to  pass  across  one 
side,  thus  cutting  the  pond  directly  in 
twain .  It  is  said  that  the  "oldest  inhabitant" 
chuckled  a  bit  when  he  saw  the  survey  and 
warned  the  young  engineers  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  up  against  when 
they  proposed  to  tackle  Muddy  Pond ;  but 
what  was  such  a  thought  against  Science! 
And  so  the  road  was  built.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  loads  of  gravel  were  dumped 
in  and  an  elegant  fill  produced.  The  shining 
rails  were  laid,  trains  passed  securely  to 
and  fro  across  the  fill  and  the  engineers 
gloried  in  their  triumph.  Old  Muddy  Pond 
had  met  its  conqueror  and  the  Oldest  In- 
habitant simply  waited.  He  and  the  old 
pond  understood  each  other  pretty  well  and 
neither  gave  a  sign. 

For  several  years  the  railroad  bed  stood 
firm  and  strong  supporting  its  load  of 
traffic  and  bearing  over  in  safety  thousands 
of  passengers  who  then ,  as  now ,  looked  out 
in  admiration  upon  the  beautiful  silvery 
lake  little  understanding  its  oddities.  Then 
cane  the  "big  sink"  back  in  the  early  50s  - 


an  event  which  the  older  people  in  that 
region  still  like  to  tell  you  about.  Trains 
were  not  run  then  nights  as  they  are  now, 
and  mighty  lucky  they  were  not.  For  on 
that  eventful  night,  as  darkness  settled 
down,  the  railroad  across  the  lake  stood 
firm  and  stable.  When  morning  dawned, 
for  a  distance  of  15  rods ,  not  a  vestige  of  rail  - 
road,  track,  ties  or  dirt  was  to  be  seen!  It 
was  the  "big  sink."  Rapidly  the  news 
spread.  The  natives  came  from  far  and 
near;  railroad  officials  and  engineers  came 
and  stood  on  the  brink  gasing  in  amaze- 
ment upon  the  bottomless  depths  into  which 
a  railroad  had  been  engulfed.  Hundreds  of 
people  came  to  the  view  the  strange  scene 
and  people  accustomed  to  ride  over  the  line 
shook  their  heads  meaningly  at  thought  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  that  might  have  been 
involved  in  the  happening. 

The  longest  poles  and  the  heaviest  sinkers 
that  could  be  employed  were  never  able  to 
reach  a  vestige  of  the  departed  railroad, 
while  some  idea  of  the  "sink"  is  had  from 
the  fact  that  great  trees,  standing  on  the 
bank  near  by,  to  a  height  of  60  or  75  feet, 
were  carried  down  in  the  fall  and  were 
never  seen  again. 

The  great  gaping  hold  was  filled  with 
trees,  logs  and  stone,  more  thousands  of 
loads  of  earth  were  carted  in  and  once  more 
trains  ran  in  security  over  the  fill.  But  with- 
in a  year  occured  the  "little  sink,"  when 
again  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rail- 
road, in  the  same  spot,  was  borne  down  to  a 
bottomless  and  watery  grave.  The  "big 
sink"  and  the  "little  sink"  mark  historic 
events  in  the  little  town  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  in  the  annals  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  railroad  expense  account. 

No  more  distinct  "sinks"  ever  occurred 
in  this  spot,  although  there  was  a  gradual 
settling  of  the  line  for  years  afterwards; 
and  until  very  recently  an  annual  expense 
item  of  no  small  magnitude  has  been  the 
cost  of  raising  this  strip  of  roadbed  across 
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the  placid  and  unsuspecting-appearing  sur- 
face of  Muddy  Pond,  a  little  lake  in  probably 
the  smallest  town  that  the  line  passes 
through.  The  road  has  now  been  raised 
much  higher  than  formerly.  Adding  the 
second  track  greatly  increased  its  stability 
and  probably  no  danger  exists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  pranks  the  pond  was  produc- 
ing 40  years  ago. 

But  more  than  the  railroad  company  has 
been  involved  in  the  strange  performance 
of  this  peculiar  pond .  Besides  the  50  acres  it 
covers  it  is  bordered  at  the  southwest,  just 
back  of  the  Washington  station,  by  at  least 
twice  that  area  of  equally  strange  land  for- 
mation in  a  swampy,  boggy  piece  of  country, 
where  slimy  water  lingers  and  into  which 
scarce  has  ever  human  foot  been  set.  Heavily 
wooded  until  recently,  it  is  practically  a 
miniature  Dismal  Swamp,  and  held  in 
suspicion  by  everyone  who  knows  its  nature, 
penetrated  only  when  winter  cold  had  frozen 
its  dangerous  surface. 

Long  before  the  railroad  went  through, 
the  time  came  when  a  through  thoroghfare 
was  wanted  from  Hinsdale  to  Becket,  and  it 
seemed  imperative  that  it  must  pass  directly 
through  this  swamp.  No  engineer  could  be 
found  who  would  survey  a  road  through  its 
treacherous  midst  so  they  hit  upon  a  device 
which  perhaps  was  never  duplicated  in 
New  England's  annals  of  road-building. 
This  was  a  "floating  bridge" ,  200  feet  long 
which  was  exactly  what  its  name  indicates . 
It  was  simply  a  huge  raft,  just  wide  enough 
for  one  team ,  was  made  by  spiking  plank  on 
long  stringers,  and  spanned  the  worst 
section  of  the  swamp  which  the  new  road 
must  cross.  It  had  no  abutments,  was 
scarcely  moored  at  all,  had  no  railing  and 
rose  and  fell  with  the  water  beneath .  There 
were  huge  cracks  between  the  planks,  and 
as  a  team  crossed,  the  heaving  of  the 
structure  up  and  down  would  cause  the 
water  to  spurt  up  between  the  planks  in 
miniature  fountains,  affording  a  test  of 


equine  gentleness  that  had  the  terrors  of 
the  modern  'mobile  beat  out  of  sight.  A 
more  dangerous  device  as  a  part  of  a  road 
system  could  scarcely  be  conceived;  and 
yet  for  years  this  was  a  part  of  the  public 
highway  of  the  town  of  Washintgon  and 
that  municipality  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  it,  while  it  should  be  added  that  no 
serious  accident  ever  occurred  on  this  unique 
bridge  structure,  though  there  are  several 
persons  living  in  Washington  who  will  tell 
you  hair-splitting  versions  of  how  "power- 
ful-close" they  once  came  to  being  hurled 
off  the  bridge  into  the  water  of  unknown 
depths. 

About  the  time  the  railroad  came  on, 
agitation  was  started  for  attempting  to 
build  a  road  through  the  swamp,  that 
should  also  connect  with  the  depot.  The  rail- 
road builders  were  much  perplexed  what 
disposition  to  make  of  the  rock  and  dirt 
taken  out  of  the  deep  cut  below  the  station 
so  they  came  to  the  town  with  a  proposition 
to  build  the  road  desired  and  to  do  the 
whole  job  for  $100.  The  town  meeting  that 
discussed  the  proposition  was  fervid  in  its 
spirit  and  frank  in  its  expression.  All 
realized  the  town  could  never  build  the  road 
for  such  an  absurd  sum,  but  the  point 
raised  by  a  stalwart  landmark  of  the  town 
that  "it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railroad: 
they  '11  get  rid  of  their  dirt  and  they  ought  to 
build  it  for  nothing",  caught  the  meeting  as 
by  a  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion, 
Edward  Cheeseman.  who  though  he  lived 
over  the  line  in  Hinsdale,  did  a  great 
lumber  business  in  Washington,  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  made  a  proposition  that  backed 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  way  off 
under  the  shade  trees.  He  offered  to  per- 
sonally build  the  road,  and  maintain  it  in 
good  repair  for  five  years ,  if  the  town  would 
pay  him  6%  interest  on  his  investment  for 
that  period.  The  meeting  unanimously  ac- 
cepted his  offer  the  road  was  built,  the  old 
floating  bridge  was  boarded  up  and  safety 
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in  travel  seemed  secured. 

Along  toward  nightfall  one  summer  eve- 
ning, a  nearby  farmer  drove  away  from  the 
station  with  quite  a  heavy  load,  crossed 
this  strip  of  swamp  road  and  was  meditating 
on  the  comforts  of  life  in  general,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  a  rustling 
sound  then  a  great  "swish",  followed  by  a 
reverberation  and  a  shock  of  the  earth  that 
rattled  his  wagon  beneath  him.  Looking 
back  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  about  five 
rods  of  the  road  slide  instantly  downward 
and  disappear  bodily  in  the  waters  of  the 
swamp,  leaving  scarcely  a  dozen  feet  of 
road  behind  his  wagon  wheels.  The  old 
pond  was  not  conquered  just  yet.  And  it 
was  a  singular  fact  that  that  very  day 
marked  the  last  of  the  five  years  contract  of 
Mr.  Cheeseman's  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  road ! 

Prompt  man  was  he  in  all  his  tran- 
sactions, so  early  the  next  morning  he 
started  out  men  and  teams,  rebuilt  the  road 
and  then  dropped  his  obligation  therefor. 
Again  and  again,  since  that  time,  short 
strips  of  the  highway  have  dropped  out  of 
view,  while  never  has  a  year  passed  in  all 
the  half  century  since,  not  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  road  as  a  whole  has 
not  slowly  settled.  A  few  years  ago  the  plan 
was  tried  of  setting  willows  along  the  road 
on  both  sides  to  add  stability  and  these  are 
now  grown  to  considerable  size.  The  raising 


of  the  railroad  tracks  across  the  pond  a  few 
years  ago ,  set  back  more  water  against  the 
highway  and  caused  a  still  further  settling. 
So  during  the  present  season  the  town 
appealed  to  the  railroad  corporation  for 
redress  and  the  latter  has  but  just  com- 
pleted carting  on  to  this  strip  of  roadway 
hundreds  of  loads  of  coal  cinders,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  road  composition  of  suf- 
ficient strengh  so  that  it  will  not  settle. 
Thousands  of  dollars  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton has  expended  to  maintain  this  strip  of 
road,  scarcely  40  rods  long,  and  not  even 
now  is  it  absolutely  sure  it  has  a  road  there. 

All  around  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  the  soil 
is  of  peculiar  composition  and  as  one  treads 
upon  it,  he  feels  it  spring  beneath  his  feet, 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  floating  substance  upon 
a  hidden  sea.  It  is  not  of  quicksand  for- 
mation ,  but  rather  a  dark  slimy  mud  that 
renders  the  native  exceedingly  careful  how 
he  walks  upon  it.  Nature  has  indeed  dis- 
played her  freakishness  to  no  small  degree 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  pond  and  around  the 
strange  antics  of  Muddy  Pond  clusters 
much  of  the  history  of  Washington. 

Near  the  pond  on  all  sides,  are  many 
beautiful  springs  of  sparkling  water,  cold 
and  refreshing  as  if  flowing  from  the  solid 
rock  of  the  mountain  side;  yet  in  nearly 
every  of  of  them  it  will  be  found  that  the 
bottom  has  the  same  muddy  composition, 
and  a  pole  can  usually  be  run  down  its 
length  and  strike  no  bottom. 
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Lemuel  Haynes  A  Favorite  Son 

by  Helena  W.  Duris 


The  beautiful  hills  of  Granville  have  nur- 
tured many  men  who  have  risen  to  national 
prominence.  Among  them  have  been  edu- 
cators, doctors,  lawyers,  financiers,  clergy, 
as  well  as  an  early  United  States  Senator. 
All  brought  fame  to  themselves  and  to  their 
families,  as  well  as  shedding  distinction  on 
the  Town  of  Granville. 

Not  all  were  born  with  silver  spoons,  one 
in  particular,  had  many  obstacles  to  over- 
come, and  this  he  did  most  successfully.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Reverend  Lemuel  Haynes, 
the  first  ordained  Black  Congregational 
Minister  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  preachers  of  his  generation . 

Although  not  born  here,  he  spent  the 
first  thirty -two  years  of  his  life  in  these 
beautiful  hills.  New  Year's  Day  1754  Mr. 
David  Rose  returned  home  from  West  Hart- 
ford with  a  five  month  old  baby  boy  in  his 
arms .  This  was  Lemuel.  He  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  either  of  his  parents,  but  the  name 
Haynes,  as  it  was  under  Mr.  Haynes  roof 
he  was  born.  He  was  called  Lemuel  which 
means  "devoted  to  God ."  He  was  indentured 
to  Mr.  Rose  for  twenty -one  years.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mrs.  Rose  accepted  him  as 
she  did  her  own  children,  and  even  favored 
him.  He  was  sent  to  the  village  school,  was 
permitted  to  attend  church,  taught  to  work, 
and  was  given  the  opportunity  to  read  all 
the  books  that  were  available  at  the  time. 

History  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a 
black  man ,  and  his  mother  a  white  woman . 
Lemeul  was  bom  at  a  time  when  an  over- 
whelming number  of  blacks  were  slaves, 
but  he  overcame  the  attitudes  of  his  time  to 
become  a  highly  respected  and  beloved 
clergyman  in  white  churches. 


When  the  other  boys  in  the  village  were 
playing,  Lemuel  could  be  found  in  the 
chimney-corner  studying.  Evening  after 
evening  he  read  by  firelight.  He  studied  his 
Bible  until  he  could  produce  from  memory 
most  of  the  texts  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Grace.  He  could  refer 
with  nearly  infallible  accuracy  to  the  book, 
chapter,  and  where  they  might  be  found. 
All  this,  and  more  too,  he  accomplished, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  boy  in  the  com- 
munity performed  more  manual  labor.  He 
told  one  of  his  friends  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  know  something  more  every  night  than 
he  knew  in  the  morning. 

As  a  servant  boy,  Lemuel  was  faithful  to 
his  trusts,  and  upon  maturity,  because  of 
his  prudence,  he  was  managing  his  master's 
business.  Everything  prospered  under  his 
care. 
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Soon  after  the  Lexington  alarm  in  1775 , 
he  joined  the  forces  at  Roxbury  enlisting  as 
a  private.  The  next  year  he  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga.  There  he 
was  stricken  with  typhus.  Upon  returning 
home,  and  while  gaining  his  health,  he 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  with  various  local 
ministers.  By  this  time  he  was  out  of  his 
indentureship  and  free  to  go  as  he  pleased, 
but  he  came  back  to  Mr.  Rose  and  did  what 
work  he  could  on  the  farm  without  wages. 

In  1780  he  was  examined  in  theology  and 
languages  by  a  committee  which  recom- 
mended him  as  qualified  to  preach. 

The  Meeting-House  in  West  Granville 
had  recently  been  completed  and  a  minister 
was  needed.  Lemuel  was  given  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  first  pastor.  He  preached 
to  this  congregation  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors for  five  years .  They  were  carried  away 
with  his  sincerity,  dignity,  and  eloquence. 

In  1783  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bab- 
bit, the  village  schoolteacher.  She  made 
him  the  overture  of  her  heart  and  hand. 

Lemuel  Haynes  was  ordained  November 
9,  1785.  On  leaving  Granville  he  went  to 
Torrington,  Connecticut,  as  an  accredited 
minister  of  Christ.  There  he  remained  two 
years . 

At  this  time  the  State  of  Vermont  was 
considered  a  very  important  field  for  min- 
isterial usefulness,  and  when  the  church  in 
West  Rutland  required  a  minister,  Lemuel 
was  called.  There  in  the  County  Seat,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  most  important  church 
for  thirty  years.  He  next  went  to  Man- 
chester, Vermont,  staying  there  four  years . 
While  there,  he  became  involved  in  a  curious 
murder  case.  Two  brothers  were  under 
suspicion  for  murdering  their  brother-in- 
law.  Reverend  Haynes  visited  the  men 
every  day,  spending  many  hours  in  religious 
instruction  and  prayer.  As  he  got  to  know 
the  men ,  he  was  convinced  of  their  innocence. 
A  few  days  before  they  were  to  be  hanged, 
the  missing  brother-in-law  returned.  The 


whole  town  was  filled  with  wonderment 
and  surprise !  The  brothers  were  freed ,  and 
the  Reverend  Haynes  was  vindicated,  then 
because  of  poor  health  he  accepted  a  smaller 
pastorate  in  Granville,  New  York,  a  town 
about  thirty  miles  from  Manchester.  He 
labored  there  eleven  years. 

During  his  long  ministry  he  was  in  great 
demand  to  preach  for  special  occasions. 
People  came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  him. 
Many  of  his  sermons  were  printed  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

During  all  this  time  he  never  lost  touch 
with  his  Granville,  Massachusetts  friends 
and  acquaintances.  He  once  said,  "I  can 
never  be  weaned  from  Granville." 

When  Lemuel  was  nearly  eighty  years 
old,  a  former  parishoner  from  Manchester 
bequeathed  him  a  sum  of  money  which 
enabled  him  to  take  a  trip  back  to  his  boy- 
hood home,  a  vacation  he  had  long  been 
denying  himself. 

There  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  preached 
from  the  same  pulpit  he  had  occupied  more 
than  forty  years  before,  using  as  his  text, 
"Having  therefore  obtained  the  help  of  God 
I  continue  unto  this  Day." 

He  spent  several  days  going  from  house 
to  house  renewing  the  recollections  of  his 
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early  childhood.  He  visited  the  Rose  home 
and  pointed  to  the  stones  in  the  fireplace  he 
had  assisted  in  placing.  He  took  a  last  look 
into  the  room  he  had  once  occupied.  He 
walked  over  the  fields  he  had  cleared  and 
ploughed. 

Then  he  went  to  the  West  Granville 
Cemetery  and  pointed  out  the  tombstones 
of  those  who  had  experienced  religion  during 
the  time  he  had  labored  here  in  the  min- 
istry. He  also  pointed  out  many  epitaphs 
which  were  of  his  own  composition. 

After  a  happy  reunion  with  his  remain- 
ing old  friends,  he  returned  home  to  Gran- 
ville, New  York,  and  continued  preaching 
to  the  day  of  his  last  illness.  He  died 
September  28,  1833  after  a  long  and  useful 
life  administering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  parishoners. 

***** 

Having  read  Reverend  T.  M.  Cooley's 
book  entitled  "Memoir  of  L.  Haynes"  my 
husband  and  I  became  admirers  of  this 
great  and  unusual  man.  We  made  many 
trips  to  Granville,  New  York  trying  to 
locate  his  grave.  When  we  were  about  to 
give  up  we  found  it  in  a  neglected  cemetery , 
one  no  longer  in  use.  It  appears  the  stone 
had  fallen  down  many  years  ago,  and  had 


been  stained  by  rust  from  an  iron  Revolu- 
tionary marker.  We  cleaned  the  stone,  cut 
the  grass,  and  maintained  the  plot  for 
many  years  until  my  husband's  death.  We 
made  the  pilgrimage  twice  a  year. 

***** 


In  1965,  the  Town  of  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts, dedicated  their  annual  Town  Re- 
port to  the  loving  memory  of  Lemuel  Haynes . 

***** 

It  was  strange  that  Mr.  Haynes  served  in 
two  towns  with  the  same  name.  Historically 
they  have  no  connection. 

***** 

Mr.  Albion  B  Wilson,  in  his  History  of 
Granville,  Massachusetts,  writes  "Granville 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  self  taught  and 
able  colored  gentleman  who  grew  up  in 
their  midst  and  whose  remarkable  orator- 
ical ability  was  fostered  and  cherished  by  a 
kindly  people." 

For  further  reading  on  Lemuel  Haynes  see  Stone  Walls 
Spring  -  1978. 
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"Notes  On  An  Evening" 

by  Priscilla  Sarafin 


My  husband  and  I  came  to  live  on  Ire- 
land Street  in  June  of  1941.  We  had  much  to 
do,  in  order  to  make  a  home,  and  little  to  do 
with,  and  chores  began  early  each  morning. 

However,  at  day's  end,  weariness  was 
almost  forgotten,  as  we  relaxed  on  the 
lawn,  enjoyed  the  breeze,  and  the  beautiful 
sunset,  accompanied  by  all  the  evening 
sounds. 

Soft  calls  of  birds,  as  they  settled  down 
for  the  night,  and  gave  "stage  front"  to  the 
whipoorwill,  an  occasional  far  away  hum  of 
a  motor  vehicle  down  on  Rt.  112,  once  in 
awhile,  the  distant  sound  of  the  train 
pulling  up  Chester  mountain  which  usually 
meant  rain  the  next  day .  There  was  no  elec  - 
trie  line  within  miles  of  us,  so  we  had  no 
where  to  plug  in  the  radio  or  TV  -  what  was 
TV? 

We  soon  became  aware  of  another  sound 
rising  up  from  the  valley  below  us.  Voices, 
singing  voices,  amazingly  clear,  though 
seemingly  far  away.  Scales,  trills,  snatches 
of  melody,  coming  from  somewhere  below 
our  sugar  bush ,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ! 

Before  long,  curiosity  overcame  shyness, 
and  an  inquiry  of  our  good  neighbors 
cleared  up  the  "opera  voices"  mystery. 

These  pleasant  evening  interludes  were 
provided  by  students  from  Miss  Jane  Tuttle 's 
"School  of  Voice"  in  South  Worthington. 

Miss  Tuttle  lived  in  South  Worthington, 
in  the  little  white  house  across  from  the 
church.  Her  students  came  from  as  far 
away  as  New  York  city,  and,  as  I  was  given 
to  understand,  usually  came  by  train  to 
Huntington,  which  at  that  time  boasted  a 
train  depot,  and  then  by  car  to  South 


Worthington.  They  stayed  atConwell  Acad- 
emy, the  building  where  the  "Sevenars" 
concerts  are  now  enjoyed.  What  we  heard 
were  singing  lessons  executed  from  a  boat 
on  the  pond  surrounded  by  woods  below 
Miss  Tuttle 's  residence.  The  evening  air, 
and  the  acoustics  around  the  pond  and 
across  the  water  proved  to  be  ideal  for  de- 
termining if  notes  were  true  and  clear. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
subsequent  scarcity  of  gasoline,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  pattern  of  lives  were 
so  often  disrupted,  the  classes  were  event- 
ually discontinued,  although  Miss  Tuttle 
continued  to  live  in  South  Worthington  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

My  memory  of  Jane  Tuttle  is  sketchy,  I 
did  not  know  her  that  well,  but  I  recall  her 
as  a  very  impressive  looking  lady,  and  I 
never  saw  her  without  a  hat  on ,  even  to  go 
to  the  mailbox !  A  very  grand  hat  it  usually 
was! 

These  memories  I  share  with  you  are 
simply  the  thoughts  I  experienced  then, 
and  I  remember  with  longing  the  peace  I 
felt  those  evening  hours  as  a  "newly  married." 
Though  the  world  was  in  turmoil,  and  life 
for  me  was  at  the  same  time,  one  of  joy  and 
frustration,  still,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  I 
truly  felt  love  and  security  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  all  wrapped  up  in  our  own 
piece  of  land.  Tomorrow  was  a  new  day, 
and  the  Lord  willing,  we  would  face  it 
together. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  you  good 
readers,  who,  as  you  read  this,  will  know 
more  about  these  classes  than  myself.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  you! 
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Our  Readers  Write  Us  .  .  . 


Dear  Friends : 

Geographically  we  may  be  3,500  miles 
apart  but  certainly  not  in  subject  matter.  I 
read  each  issue  of  STONE  WALLS  with 
great  enjoyment. 

Would  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Carl  E. 
Walker,  "Our  Barge  Canal,"  would  have 
found  information  also  on  the  Connecticut 
portion  of  the  endeavor? 

As  a  small  child,  possibly  11  or  12  years 
old  in  the  late  1920s,  I  recall  being  with  my 
father  (who  was  the  supervisor  of  roads 
and  bridges  for  the  State  of  Connecticut) 
in  Farmington,  where  we  often  went  from 
Hartford  to  visit  friends  and  relatives, 
attend  auctions  etc.  At  one  time  he  pointed 
out  to  me  an  area  where  a  canal  had  once 
been  in  use.  There  were  indications  of  ex- 
cavation and  stone  work,  probably  the 
same  canal  system. 

In  1979  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
passenger  on  a  long  boat  on  the  Avon  River 
in  England,  from  Stratford -on -Avon  to 
Tewksbury.  We  helped  with  the  opening  of 
the  lock  gates  which  were  manually  operated . 
At  times  we  backed  them  open  by  walking 


backwards  using  our  body  weight  against 
the  bar  handle  and  placing  our  feet  in  the 
"puncheon -type"  steps  dug  in  the  ground 
where  timbers  formed  the  pressure  grooves . 
The  accomodations  on  this  trip  were  lux- 
urious compared  to  Mr.  Walker's  description 
but  the  flat  roofs  of  the  narrow  boats  were 
equally  used  now  as  then  for  flowers,  herbs 
and  salad  greens  growing  and  passenger 
luxuriating.  Traditional  colors  and  painting 
dominate  also  the  English  narrow  boats, 
with  a  castle  and  flowers  always  on  the 
ends. 

I  would  be  interested  in  any  fact  on  the 
Connecticut  section  of  the  canal  operation 
available.  Thank  you  for  this  and  for  the 
fine  magazine. 

Harriet  U.  Fish 
Carlsborg,  Washington 


Genealogical  Queries 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  anyone 
having  information  on  Andrew  Walton  and 
his  wife  Mary  Bachelor  and  their  son  Na- 
thanial  and  his  wife  Electa  Lee.  They  are 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  Chester  area 
during  the  late  1700 's  and  early  1800 's. 

Miss  Mary  0.  Reynolds 
4737  Colonial  Drive  #3 
Saginaw,  Michigan  48603 

Looking  for  all  early  information  on 
Culvers  from  Huntington  and  surrounding 
towns. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Culver 
152  Acrebrook  Drive 
Florence,  MA  01060 

Seek  all  information  on  Fanny  Lindsey 
who  married  Charles  Carrington  of  Hunt- 
ington, Mass.  Also  birth,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages plus  other  data  on  early  Lindsey 
from  same  area. 

Mrs.  Darean  M.  Day 
129  Kentucky  Ave.  S.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 

Huntington  Historical  Society  looking 
for  information ,  old  photos ,  family  histories , 
or  information  on  early  business  in  the 
town  of  Huntington. 

Huntington  Historical  Society 
Worthington  Road 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

People  do  get  answers  to  their  queries.  We  heard  from 
Charles  Cole,  N.H.  and  Grace  Knox,  Hartford,  CT  this 
past  month.  There  have  been  others  in  the  past.  We  will 
try  to  mention  a  few  in  future  issues. 

SEND  ALL  QUERIES  TO: 
Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 
Worthington  Road       Huntington,  MA  01050 
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Country  Cricket 

BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Antiques  &  Gifts 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 
WORTHINGTON,   t\AA  01098 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE^A^N 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 

Wolcott  Realty 

Gateway 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Post  Cards 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  9  AM  -  5  PM 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  Ryer  -  Burek  -  Cassin  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Call  and  Compare 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Tel.  667-3081 

HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

HARDWARE,  PAINT 

PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

CROSS  PHARMACY 
James  O'Grady,  B.S..  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington.  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

^^^^^  Stonehengineering 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cenfient 
BRUCE  MASON              Moss  Hill  Rd. 

nuSSoll,  mA. 

467-3832  862-3815 

RTF.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas.  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

"FRIESDUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  .  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfleld.  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

Thousands  of  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 

Open  7  days  10  AM  -  5  PM 

Robert  and  Barbara 
Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(Fronn  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  V2  nniles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 

IF  YOU'VE 
BEEN  WAITING 
FORA 
COMPUTER  STORE 
THAT  GIVES  YOU 
MORE  THAN 
HARDWARE, 
SOFTWARE 
AND  A  BILL... 


YOUR  WAIT 
IS  OVER! 


For  the  mosl  in  personaJ  computing. 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-2112 


Kirk  Birrell 


Norm  Fiedler 


Hill  towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publicaiion 
"Devoted  lo  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


★  * 

★  • 
M  ' 

** 


****★★*★ 

AT  SIR  SPEEDY 
WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIALTIES 
INCLUDE 
Newsletters      •  Letterhead 


Invitations 

Posters 

Flyers 

Sales  Sheets 


•  Envelopes 

•  Business  Cards 

•  Carbonless  Forms 

•  Brochures 


I     FREE  I 
*    PICK  UP  * 
«  DELIVERY 

Sir  Sfyeecfy* 

Century  Village 
138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
(413)  736-5223 

*★**★*★★ 


* 

^■ 

* 
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PATRONS 


FRIENDS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ives 
Donald  and  Sara  Ives 
Cynthia  M.  Wells 
Donald  Wiltsie  Strickland 
Dorothy  M.  Blackman 
Eleanor  Tortolani 

HELPERS 

Gerard  Chapman 
Frona  Camp 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly  as  we  have  no  other  means  of 
notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has  lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded  and  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not 
have  your  new  address. 


Mrs.  Wilmer  Cudworth 

Olive  McLean 

Harriet  Osgood 

Ellen  V.  Small 

Themla  Wells 

Clark  and  Esther  Robbins 

Vera  M.  Smith 


"Think  about  the  stone  walls  youVe  seen.  There's  a  timeless  charm,  a  comfort 
and  nostalgic  attraction  to  most  of  them,  and  a  standing  statement  of  the  builder's 
craft,  his  patience,  his  art." 


From  the  book  Building  with  Stone 
by  Charles  McRaven 
Published  by  Lippincott  &  Crowell 
New  York,  Copyright  by  Charles  McRaven 

with  permission. 
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